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A LIST OF NEW BOOKS 





THE WOOING OF MALKATOON: COMMODUS. 
Two poems, ..By Lew. WALtLacE, author of “Ben- 
Hur,” “The Prince of India,” “The Boyhood of 
Christ,” etc, Illustrated by F. V. Du Monp and J. 
R. WEGUELIN. 8vo, cloth, ornamental, deckel 
edges and gilt top, $2.50. 


CELEBRATED TRIALS. By Henry Lauren Cuin- 
TON, author of “Extraordinary Cases.” With nine 
portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, uncut edges and gilt 
top, $2.50. 

A HISTORY OF METHODISM IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By James M. Bucxtey, D.D. In two 
volumes. With over 100 portraits and views. 8vo, 
cloth, $5.00. 

A LEGEND OF CAMELOT. Pictures and verses: 
By GrorGe pu MauRIER, author and illustrator of 
“The Martian,” “Trilby,” etc. Large 4to, cloth, 
ornamental, $5.00. 

PICTURESQUE SICILY. By Wittram AcNnew 
Paton. Illustrated from photographs. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, ornamental, uncut edges and gilt top, $2.50. 





WHITE MAN’S AFRICA. By Pouttney Bicrtow, 
author of “The German Struggle for Liberty,” 
“The Borderland of Czar and Raiser,” etc, Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, uncut edges 
and gilt top, $2.50. 


MARCHESI AND MUSIC. Passages from the life of 
a famous singing-teacher. By MatTHILpDE Mar- 
cHEsi. With an introduction by Massrener, I!lus- 
trated. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, deckel edges 
and gilt top, $2.50. 


“ALL HANDS.” Pictures of life in the United States 
navy. By Rufus FAtRcHILD; ZocBauM, author of 
“Horse, Foot, and Dragoons,” Large «to, cloth, 
ornamental, gilt edges, $5.00. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from 1880 to 
the diamond jubilee. By Justin McCarrny, author 
of “A History of the Four Georges,” etc. With six- 
teen portraits. 12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.75. Also 
uniform in style, with Vols. I and II of Mr. McCar- 
THY’s “History of Our Own Times.” 





FICTION 


THE GREAT STONE OF SARDIS. A novel. By 
Frank R. Stockton. Illustrated by Peter Nrw- 
ELL. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


THE MARTIAN, A novel. By Grorcr pu MAURIER, 
author of “ Peter Ibbetson,” “Trilby,” etc, Illus- 
trated by the author. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 
$1.75; three-quarter calf, $3.50; three-quarter 
crushed levant, $4.50. A glossary of the French 
and Latin expressions is included. dition de Luxe, 
limited to 500 numbered copies, $10.00, 


By JOHN FOX, Jr.: 
The Kentuckians. A novel. Illustrated by W. 
T. SMEDLEY. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 
“Hell fer Sartain,” and other stories. Post 8vo, 
cloth, ornamental, uncut edges and colored top, $1.00. 


By W. D. HOWELLS: 
An 


Post 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 


The Landlord at Lion’s Head. A novel. Illus- 
trated by W. T. Smeptey. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


. An idyl of Saratoga. 





FOR ALL 


AR. A novel, By S. R. Crockett, author 

. of “The Men of the Moss-Hags,” “The'Gray Man,” 

etc. Illustrated by T, DE Tuutstrup. Post 8vo, 
cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


LORRAINE. A romance. By Rosert W. CHAMBERS, 
Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. A novel. By W. 
Perr RipGe, author of “A Clever Wife,” “The 
Second Opportunity of Mr. Staplehurst,” etc. Post 
8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1,25. 


, AND OTHERS. Stories. By Marcarer 
Sutton Briscoxz. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, 
ornamental, $1.50. 


JOHN LEIGHTON, Jr. A novel. By Katrina Trask. 


Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


STUART AND . A novel. By Mrs. S. P. 
McLean GREENE, author of “ Vesty of the Basins.” 
Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 
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Pears’ Soap 


must always continue to hold its place in the good opinion 
of women who wish to be beautiful and attractive. Its 
purity is such that it may be used on the tenderest and 
most sensitive skin, even that of a new-born babe. 


(Established over 100 years—zo International Awards. Be sure you get the genuine.) 
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Some idea may be formed of the 
magnitude of the.Pabst Brewing 
~Co., manufacturers of 


Pabst Malt Extract, 


The “BEST”. Tonic, 


when the fact is known that this 
’ Company has paid in revenue 
taxes to the Government of the 
United States, a sum equivalent 
_ to the total salaries of all the 
Presidents from 'e. Wash- 
ington to William McKinley, and 
in addition, a sum sufficient to 
compensate each President at 
$50,000 per year for thé next 100 
years. Merit in the Pabst pro- 
duct has made this possible. 
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Established 1882 


CROSSMAN & STURDY 


(FORMERLY CROSSMAN & LEE) 


Decorators and 
Furnishers 


287 Michigan Avenue 
Opposite the Logan Monument 








Special Attention is called to the 
fine collection of 


Antique Furniture 
Brocades and Silver 
Hazeltine Casts 
China and Pottery 


SUITABLE FOR GIFTS 





In Charge of Louise Ijams Lander 
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THE GOLFER 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Edited by James SHIELDS MURPHY 





An Official Organ of the United States 
Golf Association. 

An Official Organ of the Intercollegiate 
Golf Association. 

An Official Organ of the Central New 
York State League. 





Extracts of Notices 


“ Tue Gotrer is entirely worthy of the large circu- 
lation it enjoys.” —The Boston Herald. 

“Tue Gotrer is a masterpiece of bookmaking. 

ie m ine is certainly worthy of its large patron- 
age.” — The Boston Journal. 

“ Tue Gotrer takes first rank for original and clever 
work, and is, in fact, unexcelled any magazine in 
the United States.”—The Boston Post. 

“Tue Gotrer has scored very heavily, and is a 
— success, and it is entirely worthy of it.”—T7he 

joston Traveller. 

“Tue Gorer is an unusually interesting and hand- 
some publication.” — Zhe New York Sun. 





Subscription, $1.00 One Year 
THE GOLFER, -_ Boston, Mass. 
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Who are particular as to the class of reading matter 
that goes into their homes, and realize the import- 
ance of admitting only such publications as main- 
tain a high standard and elevated tone, are invited 
to try for 1898 three publications which, in a city 
where commercial and material affairs have long 
held sway, are working seriously and fearlessly in 
the interests of Sadhver tatalligemee and culture, and 
have won a position in their respective fields second 
to none in America. These papers are: 


THE CHICAGO EVENING POST 


“ The Ch Bopsing Post bears the same relation to the 
Chicago peers that The New York Evening Post bears to the 
press of that city—that is tosay, it isa daily paper of the highest 
class, and peas for its constituency to the best classes of 
people, and is therefore free from sensationalism and from 
ony pandering to ignorance, prejudice, or vice.’’— Zhe /nterior, 

cago. 


“ The Dial is the best and ablest litera in the 
country,”—John G. Whittier. aes 


“* The Dial’s look and bearing are refinement itself.” —7he 
Independent, N. Y. 


“ Froza eve: int of view, The Dial is unsurpassed by an 
other ltecary joernel in England or America.”—. Walter 


Besant. 
THE CHAP-BOOK 


* Chicago's handsome Chap-Book . . . has established 
itself as the most amusing, the most readable, of American 
literary periodicals . . . Zhe Chaf-Book is to be coi t- 
ulated on the intelligence, the freedom from prejudice, which 
marks its literary judgments. and on the fact that it can hold 
itself uninfluenced even before the greatest names in fiction.”— 
Kansas City Star. ! 

To put these three papers within the reach of all 
who appreciate the desirability of seeing them 
regularly, the publishers have arranged 


Two Unapproachable 
Club Offers For 1898 


OFFER No. 1 
The Evening Post, Saturday Edition, 1 yearis . $1.25 








The Chap-Book, Semi-Monthly, . lyearis . 2.00 
The Dial, Semi-Monthly, .... lyearis . 2.00 
Total, $5.25 


The three will be sent to any new 
address, postpaid, through 1898, for 


$2.75" 
OFFER No. 2 


The Evening Post, Daily Edition, 1 year is . . $6.00 


The Chap-Book, .....'. . lyearis .. 2.00 
Tee We ow es es SS eke 
Total, $10.00 


The three will be sent to any new 00 
address, postpaid, through 1898, for e 
*Present CHAP-BOOK subscribers, not now taking either of 


the other papers, may take advantage of the above offers at 
$1.00 additional to the club rates given. 


Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


THE CHAP-BOOK, Chicago 
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WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


By HENRY JAMES 
Second Edition. 12mo. $1.50 











WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


The publication of a new novel by Mr. Henry 
James cannot fail to arouse interest, even outside 
of purely literary circles. “What Maisie Knew” is 
quite unlike this author’s previous work. During 
its serial appearance in THE CHap-Book, the stor 
was widely read and very generally and enthusi- 
astically commended. The story is related with 
that exquisite delicacy of style for which Mr. James 
has long been noted. It is a book which confirms 
the author’s high reputation as a master of analysis. 
—New Orleans Picayune. 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


It is not to be denied that in creating “ Maisie” 
and recording the events of her life, Henry James 
has done a remarkable thing.—Hartford Post. 

It must be conceded that Mr. James has never 
written to more effect than in this singular and 
fascinating volume.—Denver Times. 

No intelligent reader could fail to catch unmis- 
takable gleams of genius in this book.—Portland 
Argus, 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


The most brilliant failure of the year.—Cincin- 
nati Commercial Tribune, 

“ What Maisie Knew,” Henry James's latest book, 
will undoubtedly attract more attention than any 
work from the pen of this clever author for years. 
“What Maisie Knew,” is one of the remarkable 
tales of the year.—San Francisco Report. 

“What Maisie Knew,” taken all in all, contains 
some of the keenest, most profound analysis which 
has yet come from the pen of that subtle writer. 
There is no question that Henry James’s latest work 
will sell—_ New York Commercial Advertiser. 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


Nothing that the essentially-modern institution 
of divorce has effected is more to its credit than the 
giving Mr. Henry James a text for a tremendously 

ascinating novel. Our language contains no finer, 
keener study of the effect possible from the easy 
marital dissolutions of today than is in “ What 
Maisie Knew,” and the picture of Maisie herself is 
as fine as an etching by Whistler. The effect on 
this child of being buffeted first from the father’s to 
the mother’s house; the still wonderment and tim- 
idity and precocious pessimism the conditions en- 
gender in her, are described with such infinite skill 
that the whole task takes on the color of a picture 
from life. 

“What Maisie Knew” is a great story. 

Amateurs in and of divorce should go out of 
their way to read it— Town Topics. 





WHAT MAISIE ENEW 


The accuracy, the cleverness, and the insight of 
this latest mental study of Henry James is not to 
be for a moment questioned. It is undoubtedly a 
great study.— Los Angeles Times, 

It. proves anew Mr, James’s literary and artistic 
power.—Jndianapolis Fournal. 

Mr, James’s new novel is wonderfully clever, and 
displays to the utmost his extraordinary power of 
artistic craftsmanship, “What Maisie Knew” will 
be regarded as one of his most notable triumphs.— 
Charleston News and Courier, * 9) ssi itll 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW SEE38H 


The great beauty of the book is the character of 
Maisie, the baby quarreled over in the cause celebre. 
Mr, James’s books abound in charming young girls 
but Maisie is surely the sweetest, the most w stful 
of them all. Mr. James’s best novel is a sort of 
moveable feast. “The Portrait of a Lady” once 
claimed the place, and after that “The Bostonians,” 
then “The Tragic Muse.” Now it seems impossi- 
ble to resist the temptation to endow this latest book 
with the laurel wreath. Maisie’s story is sure to 
delight all of Mr. James’s admirers. It must also 
reach many who do not usually read Mr. James’s 
work, the attraction for these new converts being, 
not the fact that the book is concerned with the 
lower planes of conduct, but this is more spirited, 
more frivolous, less obscure and intensé and illusive 
than eee soa ordinary work; to put it bluntly 
“ What Maisie Knew” is more readable than its 
predecessors,— Kansas City Star, 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


It deserves universal appreciation among the 
few who know what a really good thing is, for it is 
a masterpiece, It is certain that this author has 
never shown greater power than in “ What Maisie 
Knew.” The bitterness of this exposure of a cor- 
rupt society is indescribable, yet all is easy, without 
trace of rant or fustian. Irony and sarcasm, with 
fleeting, fugitive touch, are familiar to his readers, 
but if such want to see the fullest exercise of these 
powers, inspired by a subject which was a kind of 
inspiration, they must turn to this book.—Piladel- 
phia Telegraph. ahs 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


It will rank as one of his most notable achieve- 
ments. —New York Sun, 


It is quite impossible to ignore that, if the word 
have any significance and is ever to be used at all, 
we are here dealing with genius. This is a work of 
genius as much as Mr. Meredith’s best work.—Paill 
Mall Gazette. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ‘fr_1898 











Successful Houses 


This series of fully illustrated articles on “Successful Houses,” which has been such a 
prominent feature during the past year, will be continued, For those anticipating gente 
or who are interested in gradually improving their interior decorations, this series is peculiarly 


helpful, exhibiting, as it does, the most successful arrangements already achieved by others.’ 


These houses are selected with great care from various parts of the country, and will present 
specimens of both expensive and inexpensive furnishings. 


Designs for Cheap Houses 


Tue House BEauTiFut has offered a competition for the best design for a small house 
of about thirty-five hundred dollars. 

The competing drawings will be published each month, beginning with May, 1898, together 
with plans for furnishing. 

It is believed that for persons anticipating building, these pent representing the best 
thought and ingenuity of the young architects of America, will be of inestimable value, especially 
as the same ideas can be usually expanded into larger and more expensive houses, or the reverse, 
to suit the taste and necessities of every one. 


Answers to Correspondents 


This is a new department which the magazine will greatly enlarge during the coming year. 
A subscriber may write and request information or advice upon any subject within the province 
of the magazine, and the inquiry will be promptly answered at no expense, With this end in 
view, the publishers have made arrangements with an experienced and trained decorator to fur- 
nish the most authoritative advice upon all questions pertaining to color schemes and furnish- 
ings. Notrouble or expense will be spared to make this department of real benefit to subscribers, 
and the editors will walevine questions of every character. 


Homes of Celebrities 


Another series of a articles, which will appear from time to time throughout the 
coming year, will include fully illustrated papers on the homes of some of the most prominent 
statesmen, authors, and artists of the day. These houses are of interest not only on account of 
their artistic merit, but also through their associations with the owners. 


Hints on Furnishing and Refurnishing 
There are few houses to which, from time to time, a new piece of furniture is not added. 
Frequently whole rooms are reorganized. To meet the demand for information and suggestions 
pertaining to the subject, this magazine will present, not only as heretofore, illustrations of old 
and beautiful chairs, tables, beds, and cabinets, but will occasionally print designs for new or 


special furniture to meet new conditions. These designs will be in such shape that they can be 
turned over to an ordinary carpenter for construction, without further attention on the part of 


he purchaser, 
ag Inns and Taverns of England 


This most picturesque subject will be treated of in two or three articles, illustrated by draw- 
ings and photographs of some of the most famous and attractive. 


Etchings, China, and Silverware 


Articles will appear on all these subjects. One from Mr, Frederic Keppel is called “ What 
is an Etching?” There will also be one on “ China Marks.” 
Wall and Floor Coverings, Draperies and Lamps 


Timely articles will appear concerning these important features of decoration. 


Notes and Reviews 


Current news on art and decoration, with reviews of books likely to be helpful to subscribers 


Subscriptions for THz House BravuTiFut received by all booksellers and dealers. Price, 
$1.00 a year, postage prepaid. Address 
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NOTES 


HE DEPARTURE of the German Prince 

Henry for China has refreshed the world | 

anew with the humors of the royal family, 

The critics of the wonderful speech, in 
which the sailor prince spoke of carrying the gos- 
pel of his brother’s sacred person to a pagan land, 
seem to have no suspicion that perhaps a joke 
lurked along the bombastic words. Henry is no 
fool. He is a burly, rather stupid man, but he 
has sometimes uttered outspoken comments on his 
brother’s follies, an offense for which he has suf- 
ered temporary banishment from the presence of 
his sacred majesty. But the ridiculous proceed- 
ings at Kiel, the exchange of toasts, the kissing 
of Bismarck ‘‘on the exact part of his forehead 
where he was kissed by our grandfather,’’ can 
blind no one to the earnestness of the Germans in 
China, where they seem determined to precipitate 
at once the dismemberment of the empire that has 
threatened for so many years. Russia has not been 
slow to take the forcible hint, although her occupa- 
tion of Port Arthur was foreshadowed six months 
ago. Last spring the North China Herald an- 
nounced with much positiveness that .a treaty had 
been signed at Pekin, whereby Russia was to be per- 
mitted to carry her Siberian railway south through 
Manchuria, and it was generally suspected at that time 
that Port Arthur would not long remain unclaimed by 
a power that could extort the railway concession from 
the ministers of Hwangti. Japan looks on with fear 
and bewilderment. What is to become of all those 
vast plans for colonial enrichment that were formed 
so swiftly during the Chinese war, if the foreign 
devils begin to swarm along the China coast, seizing 
and garrisoning cities? Never was a triumph shorter- 
lived or more harmful in the end to the victor than 
the one achieved when Port Arthur fell. Japan 
gained almost nothing but a few weeks of megalo- 
mania. The answer of the European powers to 
Count Okuma’s boasts was permanently to pen up 
the Japanese in their little islands. They have no 
outlet, east or west. They are put on the defensive 
to save their own land. For it must be considered, 
that even if the powers should divide the sea-coast 
territory of China without protest, one hundred 
miles from the coast China would be China still, 
while Japan, after the first collision, would be no very 
difficult prey for the hungry Russians or Germans, 
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MEANWHLLE, in spite of complications here, 
there, and everywhere, France continues to rage over 
the Dreyfus case. No public scandal since the 
Panama has held the boards so long or enraged the 
populace so much. But rapidly all Paris is coming 
around to the same side—all but the few friends of 
Dreyfus and M. Zola. The novelist continues to 
hammer at the anti-semites with all the vigor of a 
well-trained literary mechanic, and it is now a ques- 
tion whether the enemies of Dreyfus would not con- 
sider it a good bargain if the captain were released 
and Zola sent to the Isle of the Devil. The popular 
papers are all of one manner of thinking—or of 
speaking; which shows pretty clearly how the pop- 
ular opinion of the case runs. Dreyfus or no Drey- 
fus, Zola or no Zola, the wave of anti-semitism 
mounts day by day and the violence of the agitation 
has suggested already the possibility of the familiar 
«* diversion’’ abroad to escape the tumult at home. 
** La France s’ennuie.’? ‘The notion has occurred 
to Caran D’Ache among others. He pictures a 
cabinet council. The president suggests that the 
best diversion would be to restore the monarchy 
and crown him king. The minister of war advises 
that the army disperse the crowds in the street. 
The minister of the interior proposes that the police 
assist the military. The minister of finance favors 
a national roulette wheel. The president modestly 
suggests the restoration of the empire with himself 
as emperor. This plan meeting with no response 
he proposes a life-presidency. He will consent to 
serve as life-president. Finally, the cabinet agree to 
revive Panama as a diversion. The president is 
sad and sends out once more for the Elysée photo- 


grapher. 


MR. EDWARD BLAKE’S return to Canada 
for a brief visit has resulted in destroying his reputa- 
tion in the one part of the world where some shreds 
of it remained. He managed to estrange his old 
friends and embitter his old opponents. No fall in 
modern political history has been more rapid than 
that of the former minister of justice and attorney- 
general of the Dominion. In 1892, when Mr. 
Gladstone, annoyed by the dissension among his 
Irish allies, was looking about for a leader to take 
Parnell’s place, he hit upon Blake. The Canadian 
was invited to Ireland, and with the help of Dillon and 
O’Brien, and under Mr. Gladstone’s patronage was 
elected for South Longford. He was heralded as 
the most brilliant parliamentary orator in Canada, 
and there was much curiosity to hear his maiden 
speech. The house of commons was crowded with 
an expectant audience. Five minutes after he be- 
gan to speak half the members of the house—with 
the frank impoliteness characteristic of English par- 
liamentary life—walked out. ‘Ten minutes more 
of the droning monotone and the Canadian was ad- 
dressing an impassive speaker, three men on the 
treasury bench, a group of saddened home rulers, 


and row on row of empty seats. His name, since 
then, has become a by-word for long and wearisome 
orations. It is said that while he was putting a 
particularly involved and protracted question to Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes during the South African investigation, 
Mr. Rhodes went fast asleep. Mr. Blake was no 
more of a success out of parliament. Personally he 
is a mild-mannered man, but unfortunately not as 
mild-mannered as Justin McCarthy, whose ‘gentle- 
ness,’’ Tim Healy has said, would not be molested 
by a Sioux Indian. Mr. Blake antagonized the 
«« Bantry gang’’—Healy, Arthur O’ Connor and the 
rest, without winning the respect or fear of Dillon, 
O’Brien, and Davitt. Three years ago he came to 
America, and the report was widely circulated that 
he bore a personal commission from Mr. Gladstone 
to weld together the Irish factions in this country. 
A meeting was held in Chicago, to which a number 
of Irishmen of great influence were invited. Mr. 
Blake made a most dismal impression. He seemed 
to be afraid to say toomuch or too little. He talkedat 
great length, and such was the combined effort of 
his eloquence and his timidity that the gathering 
broke up after cheering wildly the exclamation of 
one of the younger men: ‘‘The only way to beat 
England is to give her dynamite!’? This was the 
end of the ‘‘ peace mission.’ Mr. Blake stood in 
the door watching the crowd disappear, his trem- 
bling hands uplifted, the very personification of de- 
feat and despair. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER READERS may 
well wonder whether the *‘ truth about Cuba’’ will 
ever be known. It is enough to puzzle the brain of 
an adept in translation of the ‘* news ’’ of the daily 
journals to find half-a-dozen facts consistent with 
each other in the reams and tons of matter sent from 
Havana. The ‘‘impressions’’ of the Creelmans, 
Bonsals, Davises, and Deckers are, of course, 
worthless. One correspondent after another goes 
to Havana, and either writes what he is told at the 
palace or what his imagination and the cry for 
**copy’’ may direct. For a time the Spanish came 
in for terrible wiggings. Now, the fashion has 
changed, and the insurgents ‘‘catch it’’ every hour 
of the day. ‘The result of a system of war cor- 
respondence that can be set up just as well in New 
York or Washington as in Havana, is that the people 
of the United States know almost nothing of the 
progress of the war. Except for what may be 
gleaned from occasional doctored official reports, 
no one here has any means of learning the num- 
ber of troops on either side, the extent of the 
mortality, the condition of the armies, the real feel- 
ing of the non-combatants. ‘The newspapers used 
to order these things better, But war correspond- 
ence of the active sort is disappearing. The 
Forbes and MacGahans will be unheard-of in the 
next European war. In the Soudan Gen. Sir Her- 
bert H. Kitchener ordered the correspondents to 
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keep such a distance in the rear of his columns 
that they were obliged to abandon their task of 
collecting news. Perhaps the American easy-chair 
correspondents in Havana are the forerunners of the 
day when every man will be his own war corre- 
spondent, filling out the skeletons of official reports 
with such imagination as he may possess. 


NO WRITER could we have spared so ill as Al- 
phonse Daudet, though the greatness of his loss seems 
barely to be realized in America, where his biographi- 
cal notices have been scant and uncritical. The facts 
of his life are fairly well known—how he was born 
of poor parents at Nimes, the beautiful Roman city 
he was afterwards to describe so often, so charm- 
ingly and so inaccurately; how he passed his child- 
hood largely at Lyons amid the wretched surround- 
ings he has preserved for us in Le Petit Chose; how 
he became an usher at a small country school, still in 
his beloved Provence, and himself endured many of 
the sufferings and deprivations he embodied in Les 
Gueux de Province; how he and his brother finally 
broke away from their disheartening home Iife and 
made their way to Paris, all but starving; how suc- 
cess came to him after a year of bitter struggle—suc- 
cess deservedly won and maintained till the end of 
his life. And during these last twenty-five years 
what hours of self-forgetfulness, of admiration, of 
keenest intellectual pleasure has not his busy pen 
given to us! ‘*A French Dickens,’’ says the every- 
day critic, not altogether untruly. There are re- 
semblances beyond doubt—the same love of oddities, 
at times the same falsetto note, and the common 
passion for amusing, gesticulating exteriority. Daudet 
does not always ring truly, is often artificial, draws 
many blanks, may be charged now and then with a 
mere clever imitation of life. But to call him a 
French Dickens, and so dismiss him, is too easy to be 
critical. | Daudet ‘overlaps the Englishman as 
Thackeray does Trollope. Who can call Dickens 
charming? Yet, what other word is there, so suita- 
ble because so indefinable, to describe the author of 
Tartarin de Tarascon? In him were united the 
Provencal and the Parisian, both at their best; the 
warmth, good-nature, loquacity of the south and the 
deft .keenness, the light movement of the Capital. 
*«How well he talks!’’ one exclaims instinctively, 
reading his pages, ‘‘ how firmly and yet how familiar- 
ly, with what easy transitions and swift, butterfly fan- 
cies.”” **The lie,’?? he wrote somewhere, ‘‘has 
always been my preoccupation; my books are full 
of liars.”” The author himself was not free from 
the habit of artistic distortion. He loved not the 
mathematics, seeing romance in all things. Too 
good-natured, was Zola’s criticism. Too poetic, 
were better perhaps. His fancy did not create, but 
it could transform; rather it could not help trans- 
forming. He wanted something definite to work 
upon. His note-book was always by his side; his 
characters were drawn from life. The higher im- 


agination he did not, possibly could not, exercise; 
but the imagination that seizes on the facts and 

ple around, plays with them, idealizes them, softens 
them, was his to an intense degree. _Papilionaceous, 
to adopt Carlyle’s adjective, is the word, one word 
at least, for him; with all the brilliancy, charm, 
picturesque movement, insufficiency, too, it may 
suggest. but one must admit frankly that French 


‘is the only language in which this unmitigated 


Frenchman can be explained with precision. There 
never has been and there never can be an English 
writer like unto him in manner and method. Even 
in France he is unique—unique and immortal. 


A WRITER in the Pudbdisher’s Circular discusses 
the question of titles for books, chiefly from a trade 
point of view. He protests against such titles as The 
Beth Book, The Gods give my Donkey Wings, and 
The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wickenbam, on 
the ground that they give no clue to possible pur- 
chasers, Many people, it seems, buy books by 
titles, and expect them to be fairly descriptive. 
This is a habit which leads to some works being 
read in quite unexpected quarters. Carpenters have 
been found studying Max Miiller’s Chips from a 
German Workshop, and horticulturalists have been 
similarly disappointed over Sir Walter Besant’s 4// 
in a Garden Fair. One recalls the English horse- 
racer of Petrarch’s year, who was misled into pur- 
chasing a translation of the Italian poet’s works, 
and read it through for the pedigree of the Derby 
favorite. The writer is full of praise for the sim- 
plicity of the old titles, such as Tom Brown’s School 
Days, Pride and Prejudice, and Scenes from Clerical 
Life. These certainly stimulate curiosity, even when 
they do not give the reader a fair idea of what to 
look out for. ‘Titles should not be too long. The old 
Puritan Eggs of Charity layed by the Chickens of the 
Covenant, and boiled by the waters of Divine Love, 
is an injudicious attempt to put the index on the title 
page. It has been said by the by that Lorna Doone 
owed its success to its title. ‘The book fell flat at 
first, till the British public got it into its head that 
the work might have something to do with the 
newly-wedded wife of the Marquis of Lorne. We 
have heard of the sale of a book sending up royal- 
ties, and no doubt the case of royalties sending up 
the sale of a book is quite as common. 


NOW THAT the new periodical Literature has 
fallen into its stride, and taken upon itself a definite 
character, it is possible to criticise it with some degree 
of certainty. It has three excellent features—the 
editorials always carefully written, and suggestive, 
the series of monographs contributed by well-known 
writers under the title of «« Among My Books,’’ and 
the ** Notes,’’ which are accurate and exhaustive, 
besides being neatly turned. On the other hand, its 
reviews have all the heavy formality of a by-gone 
school. They are apparently the work of specialists 
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and scholars, who have been consulted for the sake 
of their knowledge, and not for their ability to 
present that knowledge in a readable form. The 
bulk of them in consequence are weighty but unin- 
teresting. The obituary notices, too, look like mere 
reprints from the Times newspaper, dull cata- 
logues of facts and dates. The foreign letters have 
rather more life about them, Prof. Barrett Wendell’s 
American contribution»being easily the best, though 
written from the stubborn Harvard point of view. 
In brief, Literature is a good production, and has 
within it the germs of something admirable. At 
present it is too unmitigatedly English to make any 
popular progress here. When Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers see their way to edit it from this side, to 
include in it more matter of interest to American 
readers, and give us better print, and more lively 
reviews, they ought, with their unequalled resources, 
to provide literary America with the paper for which 
it has long been waiting. No one will be more 
pleased than ourselves when that day comes. 


LIFE HAS BEEN PLAYING A MERRY 
PRANK at its readers’ expense. Some time ago it 
started a guessing competition the object of which 
was to discover the line from Longfellow which 
suggested and fitted in with a picture representing 
an aged warrior welcomed home by damsels scat- 
tering flowers along his path. Twelve hundred 
answers were sent in, not one of which was correct, 
and the wicked Life, after blushing for its readers, 
informed them that the sought-for line was, ** Age 
has its opportunities no less than youth itself.’’ One 
cannot of course set bounds to the imagination of an 
artist who is bent on the manufacture of puzzles. 
What is the exact connection, therefore, between 
the title and the drawing, and how the one could 
possibly have suggested the other, are questions 
which cannot be solved by one who is neither an 
artist nor the editor of a comic paper. We were re- 
minded at first of the editor of an English illustrated 
weekly who used to label every sketch which he 
could not understand with the explanatory words, 
«¢ On a steamer between Harwich and Rotterdam.’’ 
But Life does not go to such lengths of despair. 
Thinking further, it seems clear to us that no one 
remembered another line of that profound poet 
who remarked, with a prophetic eye on guessing 
competitions: 

«« And things are not what they seem !’’ 


ALL THAT ENGLISHMEN ASK of the 
United States Ambassador to St. James’ is that he 
should be a good after-dinner speaker, and London 
seems to be satisfied that in Colonel John Hay she 
has obtained a man who stands only second to James 
Russell Lowell. Colonel Hay made an excellent 
debut some months ago with his speech at the unveiling 
of a monument to Sir Walter Scott. He has more 
than confirmed that good impression by his address 





to the Omar Khayyém Club at its last annual meet- 
ing. His speech indeed was capitally adapted to 
the occasion, the speech of aman who knew he 
was facing a sympathetic audience and was not 
afraid to be eloquent and enthusiastic. Of the 
many good things he said, this reference to Omar 
and Fitzgerald, the most graceful of them all, will 
easily bear quoting: ‘*A man of extraordinary 
genius had appeared in the world; had sung a song 
of incomparable beauty and power in an environ- 
ment no longer worthy of him, in a language of 
narrow range; for many generations the song was 
virtually lost ; then by a miracle of creation a poet, 
a twin-brother in the spirit to the first, was born, 
who took up the forgotten poem and sang it anew 
with all its original melody and force and all the ac- 
cumulated refinement of ages of art. It seems to 
me idle to ask which was the greater master; each 
seems greater than his work. ‘The song is like an 
instrument of precious workmanship and marvelous 
tone, which is worthless in common hands, but 
when it falls, at long intervals, into the hands of 
the supreme master, it yields a melody of transcend- 
ent enchantment to all that have ears to hear.’’ 
That is admirably spoken, and worthy of the ap- 
plause with which it was greeted. But Colonel 
Hay must beware of winning too much approbation 
from the British. That way lies impeachment. 


SEVERAL SEASONS AGO, in order to give 
Miss Rehan a rest, Augustin Daly tempted fate 
by producing a play of Pinero’s with one of 
his subordinate actresses in the leading part. The 
piece failed, and in a week Miss Rehan had to 
hurry back to work. Even if she had figured 
in the cast the failure might have been as swift, 
but Mr. Daly must have borne the experience 
in mind when the fatigue of years of overwork 
made it imperative that his star should again 
take a holiday. At any rate, he turned to one 
of those adaptations from the German that he 
loves, made this time by the practiced but rather 
labored and wholly British pen of F. C. Burnand, 
and for the interpretation of its few characters he 
chose a group of very clever players. Though the 
theme is new, Number Nine is tedious. You, smile 
at the thought of the hero’s plight in being repro- 
duced in the Cinematograph just as he was having 
that little flirtation at Ostende, but when you see 
him parrying his jealous wife, dodging his sharp- 
tongued mother-in-law, passing from one difficulty 
to another as a result of his indiscretion, you realize 
that the Cinematograph is but a clever excuse for 
the re-creation of old situations. Nevertheless the 
farce is neatly devised, it moves briskly through 
short kaleidoscopic scenes, and it gives Mr. Daly’s 
people capital opportunities. So Miss Rehan has 
been able to continue her laudable efforts to get 
back her strength. In her absence Mrs. Gilbert is 
altogether the most delightful bit of femininity on 
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the Daly stage. What an object lesson and what 
a reproach she is to the mincing misses who float 
on their affectations through futile theatrical careers! 
At seventy-seven, by the sheer force of a simple 
and natural art, she stands among the best perform- 
ers of the time. In her latest ré/e she acts the con- 
ventional stage mother-in-law in a way that makes 
the character unconventional. She brightened every 
scene in which she appeared. Mr. Joseph Herbert 
as a cockney prize-fighter gave another evidence of 
Mr.. Daly’s shrewdness in discovering talent. From 
the Casino to what used to be called the Comédie 
Frangaise of America! It sounds derisive now, but 
it is nevertheless a big leap, and Mr. Herbert has 
made it gloriously.. Mr. Cyril Scott was light and 
airy as the husband—all he needs is a little refine- 
ment in style—and Mr. Charles Richman did very 
well with the part of an impetuous young Irishman. 


MR. REGINALD DE KOVEN may or may 
not be an altogether original composer; the fact 
remains, however, that in his latest comic opera, 
now attracting large audiences to the Broadway 
Theatre, New York, he has done some very charming 
and at times even brilliant lyrical work. There are 
no numbers that will bear comparison with the best 
in Robin Hood; on the other hand, the music of the 
whole opera is uncommonly well sustained. The 
concerted pieces have been managed with remarkable 
skill and the choruses are full of snap and sparkle. 
It is pleasant to add that in the book Mr. Harry B. 
Smith has accomplished something really commenda- 
ble. The story of ‘* Dick Fitzgerald,’’ the Irish sol- 
dier of fortune, who turns to the road for a livelihood 
and.is won back to an honest life by a pretty girl, 
is treated simply and cleverly, with no straining for 
humorous effect, and yet with many delightful bits 
of genuine fun. In consideration of the depths to 
which the librettist of comic opera ‘can fall, Mr. 
Smith deserves gratitude for what he has refrained 
from doing as well as for what he has done. In 
other words, his libretto is in good taste. The 
management of the production deserves unqualified 
praise. The scenery is beautiful and beautifully 
lighted; the supernumeraries, kept almost constantly 
in motion, give animation and color to the pictures, 
and both action and music blend with a most charm- 
ing effect. The cast is exceptionally good, all of 
the performers acting and singing well—even the 
leading comedian! 


MADAME ALEXANDRA VIARDA, who 
has made a dismal failure of her three weeks in New 
York, must not blame the American public. She 
should blame those of her American friends who 
allowed her first to inflict on their countrymen a 
piece so badly written and so atrociously translated 
as Richard Voss’s A/exandra, and then to follow 
up the disaster by Deborah, a worthless drama that 
makes its strongest appeal to the tastes and the 


emotions of audiences on the Bowery in their pres- 
ent state of artistic development. With such pieces, 
and speaking a foreign tongue, the odds were, of 
course, dead against the unknown actress. A wo- 
man with the genius of a Bernhardt or a Duse, 
might have overcome them. Madame Viarda, 
however, gave no evidence of possessing more than 
a good robust capacity for enacting ré/es like those 
in which Janauschek used to excel. Though far 
from beautiful, she has a strongly marked and inter- 
esting face, and by her ease and authority on the 
stage she shows that she has had good experience. 
She commits an artistic crime, however, that no 
really great actress ever commits: she cannot resist 
the temptation to overact. 


*¢ William ‘Terriss,’? writes an English corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ was the least ‘ stagey” actor in private 
aife I ever knew. Except in his face, which showed 
the usual wear and tear of an actor’s life, there was 
almost nothing of the professional about him, none 
of those distressing evidences of his calling in his 
conversation and way of looking at things, which 
make actors the hardest people in the word to talk 
to. You could be with him by the hour without 
guessing he had seen the footlights from their un- 
shaded side. He was an actor, and, in my opinion, 
a very intelligent and effective one, only on the 
stage. In his dressing-room, or at home, he was a 
man of the world, with an experience of life which 
is not given to one in ten thousand. He rather 
avoided the theater as a topic of conversation, as 
well he might, with all the incidents of his adven- 
turous career off the boards to draw upon. In 
general, one is stricken dumb when introduced to 
actors, They live too wholly for their profession, 
and see far too much of one another’s society to 
keep in touch with the ordinary world. There are 
exceptions, of course. Henry Irving is a cultivated 
gentleman, and a talker of extreme cleverness and 
geniality. George Alexander does not differ much 
from the average society Londoner. John Drew is 
a first rate instance of the man who can conceal the 
hall-marks of his trade. But, speaking roundly, 
theatrical people are uninteresting and one-sided, 
one-ideaed almost. William Terriss had none of 
the professional trappings about him. He came to 
the stage late in life, after having knocked round the 
world a good deal and tried his hand at nearly every 
known profession. He entered the Royal Navy as 
a middy when he was fourteen, but joined the mer- 
cantile marine after eight months’ service. His ship 
was bound for Australia, setting sail from Gravesend. 
The sight of Plymouth Harbor was tog much for 
young Terriss, and in a fit of home-sickness he slid 
down the chains and swam ashore. At seventeen 
he joined his brother on a tea plantation in Assam, 
but finding the:life terribly dull, made up his mind 
to try his luck in Calcutta. His vessel was wrecked 
at the mouth of the Hooghly, and, with a few sur- 
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vivors, he drifted for ten days under a broiling sun, 
to be picked up by a home-going steamer. In 
England, he settled down for a time as a medical 
student, then apprenticed himself to a marine-engine- 
maker at Greenwich, then left his employer to go 
yachting in the Mediterranean. Returning again to 
England, he went on the stage in 1868, and finally 
joined Squire Bancroft’s company. ‘Twelve months 
later he was sheep-farming in the Falkland Islands. 
Another six months saw him back in England once 
more, after being twice wrecked, once off Monte- 
video and again in the Bay of Biscay. That was 
in September, 1871. A few weeks on the stage of 
Drury Lane led up to his departure for Lexington, 
Kentucky, where he succeeded in ruining himself 
over a horse-breeding scheme. Finally he took a 
steerage passage home, and entered definitely on a 
theatrical career.’ . 


*«* Most of these details Mr. Terriss communicated 
to me one evening about three years ago as I sat in 
his dressing-room at the Adelphi in a curious oak 
arm-chair which was given to him by Mr. Benja- 
min Webster. ‘Terriss made his first big hit in 
1879, playing Squire Thornhill to Ellen Terry’s 
Olivia at the old Court Theater. For seven years 
or more he was a member of the Lyceum Company, 
that excellent training ground for actors; but in 
England his name has come to be associated mainly 
with melodramatic productions. One might say he 
was an intelligent Sothern. A great actor he was 
not; nor did he pretend to be; but his fine presence 
and carriage and that gift for stage management which 
Irving always seems to be able to impart to his pu- 
pils made him a most attractive and romantic hero. 
Had the matinee-girl flourished in England, he 
would have been her idol for all his forty years and 
more. As it was, he lived quietly and modestly. 
The outside world heard little of him, but his friends 
will always remember him as one of the most charm- 
ing men who have yet appeared on the English 
stage.”” 


MR. ANTHONY HOPE HAWKINS has 
been frequently reported to say that he was unable 
to understand the criticism which says that a play or 
a novel may be most amusing and yet not literature. 
Judging by this standard, he must be perfectly satis- 
fied with his first original drama, The Adventure of 
Lady Ursula, for the play is sure to amuse thou- 
sands, and to persuade great numbers of these that 
it is literature. Those who demand that a play- 
wright grapple with psychology and write with a 
serious purpose, will settle the whole matter by a 
comparison with Ibsen. The rest will probably 
overpraise. Zhe Adventure of Lady Ursula is, in 
fact, a very slight performance very admirably done. 
It is likely that even without the glamour of Mr. 
Sothern’s appearance in it, the play would be pop- 

ular. Mr, Hope himself is very modest about it; 


he admits that it was written in three weeks, and he 
does not repel the insinuation that the writing was 
probably done in the upper berth of a sleeping-car. 
Still, one can understand an author’s faith in any 
play which keeps the heroine in man’s clothes dur- 
ing two whole acts. 

The Lady Ursula attempts to gain entrance to 
the house of Sir George Sylvester by a feigned ill- 
ness. Sir George had forsworn duelling and wo- 
men, and was a recluse. Furthermore Ursula had 
bet a dozen pairs of silk stockings she: could force 
her way in. She is refused admission, and her 
brother passing at that moment thinks she has been 
insulted and immediately challenges Sylvester. In 
the next act Ursula endeavors to prevent the duel 
by going to Sir George’s disguised as her own 
younger brother. She pacifies him only too well, 


' for he determines to go with her to town, whither she 


claimed she was bound. Afraid of this she escapes 
without him, and in the third act, at her brother’s 
room, is introduced into a very mellow carousal of 
his friends. She succeeds in quarreling with one 
of them who asserts that Lady Ursula squints. She 
is rescued from the threatening duel by the arrival, 
posthaste, of Sir George, who claims a previous 
quarrel on account of her running away from his 
house. She says she cannot explain and will fight 

but as challenged party claims that it be across the 
table with pistols, one loaded and one unloaded, 
chance to decide which shall secure the dangerous 
weapon. ‘This is the crucial moment to which the 
play has led up. They raise the pistols to fire,— 
and Sir George refuses to fight, saying he cares too 
much for Lady Ursula to risk killing her brother. 
He suspects, of course, and the act runs quickly to 
a close, and also the play, after a very pleasant but 
rather superfluous fourth act. The plot, even 
sketched thus briefly, is seen to be thin, and the 
character study mere kindergarten work. But the 
whole play is written in very high spirits and the 
dialogue is incisive, brisk, and even witty. The 
interest is sustained admirably throughout, for the 
fourth act, though it is not necessary, does not drag. 
The sentiment is very quiet and the love passages 
never melodramatic nor silly. Mr. Sothern has not 
much of a part,—it was manifestly an afterthought 
that the play should go tohim. But he acts with 
charm and with refinement. Miss Harned, although 
she has toned down her performance some since the 
first production, stil] overacts, and at times makes it 
impossible to believe that her coat and breeches can 
deceive anyone. But if she can continue to suffer 
from a cold her voice will be eminently deceptive. 
The scenery is quite charming. The English rights 
of the play were sold immediately on its production. 
Mr. Hope is consequently a successful playwright. 
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MR. KIPLING’S COCKNEY 
RHYMES AGAIN 


Montreat, Canapa, December 8, 1897. 
To tHe Eprror or THe Cxap-Boox: 


N his attempted refutation of the impropriety 
of Mr. Kipling’s occasional Cockneyisms of 
rhyme, Mr. Christopher Bannister has re- 
cently stated in THe Cuap-Boox that the 

slurring of the letter r was the prevalent tendency 
not only among the speakers of uncontaminated 
English in England itself, but also in Toronto, Bos- 
ton, and New York. May I, as a Torontonian in 
exile, mildly protest against the injustice of this ac- 
cusation. It was not many weeks ago that an Eng- 
lish visitor to Toronto pointed out in the columns 
of the St. Fames Gazette our beastly and barbarous 
habit of never failing to sound the letter r in each 
and all of our words. 

Yet a couple of years ago in Oxford I remember 
hearing such an authority as Professor Earle say that 
the fashionable suppression of the trilling of the r 
was absolutely unsupported by orthoépic principles. 
Tt might also be interesting to remember the fact 
that when Mr. Kipling first published his «* Native 
Born’’ in The Times, the sixth line of the first 
and last stanzas read, 


«* And the Cross swings low to the Dawn.’’ 


Immediately after, a correspondent of either the 
Pall Mall or the Chronicle, I really forget which, 
pointed out the Cockneyism of such a rhyme as 
**«dawn’’ with ‘*born.’’ The result of this was 
that Mr. Kipling tacitly acknowledged the justness 
of the accusation by altering the rhyme when the 
poem was republished in his Seven Seas, the objec- 
tionable line now reading, 


«¢ And the Cross swings low for the morz.”’ 
Arrtuur J. Srrincer. 








THE WANTON CRUELTY 
OF MR.-HOWELLS 


Vicxssurc, December 14, 1897. 
To THe Eprror or THe Cuar-Boox: 


CC f N this era of protest, let a voice be raised 

against the wanton cruelty’? of Mr. 

Howard W. Bell, whose own voice 

has been recently raised (in Tue Crap- 
Boox of December ist) against the alleged «* wan- 
ton cruelty’? of Mr. Howells. In the instances 
cited what Mr. Bell says of the contrast between 
Mr. Howells’s men and his women may be true 
enough, but it is an assertion too sweeping to say 
that the contrast is the same in all of Mr. Howells’s 
novels. The novels themselves prove the mistake, 
for at least as many instances may be cited to dis- 


prove the assertion that Mr. Howells’s men are supe- 
rior to his women as were cited to prove it. In the 
instances to be cited, true the men are ‘men of 
college equipment,’’ in two instances hypersensitive 
**in those details of taste where women are prover- 
bially superior,’ but while the men were adjusting 
the college equipment and acquiring the hypersensi- 
tiveness the women were being grounded in character 
and that courteousness which is the true culture. 
The men in these instances, then, no more com- 
pare with the women than veneering with the true 
grain. 

In reading 4 Chance Acquaintance one is aware 
from the very beginning of Kitty’s superiority to 
Arbuton, resents her coming to love him, and in the 
end blames him for leading her to do so. In The 
Lady of the Aroostook Lydia is conspicuous in ster- 
ling worth and true culture in the contrast to every 
man she is thrown in such close contact with, ex- 
cepting in the matter of worth the Captain, and 
Thomas, the truest man of them all. Staniford has his 
good qualities it is true, which is the best that can be 
said of him, while the worst that can be said of Lydia 
is that she has her defects. In The Landlord at Lion’s 
Head Cynthia, in contrast with Jeff, whom she was 
to marry, is as the lily to the soil, and she is the com- 
panion of Westover, the man she does marry, in 
appreciation, if not in execution. All the women 
in the book who are directly associated with Jeff 
are superior to him excepting her who is his final 
choice, and at least she is his equal. 

Should it ever be formally charged that Mr. 
Howells is a misogynist, it will not be for the 
reason that he ‘sketches his women invariably 
petty,’’ but for the reasons that he sketches some 
of them petty, and allows his higher ones, such as 
Kitty, Lydia, and Cynthia, to love or marry such 
men as Arbuton, Staniford, and Durgin. 

Granting it to be true that the reader often shud- 
ders at the marriage of the Howells man to the 
Howells women, he shudders not always through 
sympathy for the same sex. And he shudders no 
oftener, proportionately, than at the marriages brought 
about by Venus and Cupid. Mr. Howells purports 
to write realism, and that the reader trembles at his 
marriages is an evidence that he succeeds. Besides, 
it is hardly fair to expect more of mortals than is 
performed by the gods. Hunt Cook. 


MORNING FANCY 
Another day is winging 


9 Out from the nest of night; 


The morning-glory’s velvet eye 
Brims with a jeweled bead. 
To-day my soul ’s a dragon-fly, 
The world a swaying reed. 
Mary McNew Fenottosa. 








LET me die a-singing; 
O, let me drown in light; 
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THE EXIT OF THE 
CLOCK 


LLAN was slim and cadaverous. With 
his theologieal-looking face and his great 
rebuking eyes he used to wander warn- 
ingly about the town—like a personifica- 

tion of Fast Day. He was an ideal sexton. There 
was more solid conviction of sin in one good look at 
Allan after the service than in the sermon itself — 
even in the old Parson’s best days, and many a 
Salem youth not quite touched by the exhortation 
has gone forth from the church only to be haunt- 
ed by one of Allan’s gazes into the kingdom of 
heaven. It was convincing to see him coming 
down the street. 

Besides taking care of the meeting-house, Allan 
was a jeweler——to the three watches in town — 
and a clock-maker; and he had a shop with a queer 
little twisted oriel window, where he used to sit 
with his peeping-glass up to his eye and his spec- 
tacles looking vaguely from the top of his head at 
the hams hung in the ceiling, and his long bony fin- 
gers patiently mending the ways of the timepieces of 
Salem; while along the walls, swinging their tireless 
pendulums, stood the solemn clocks themselves and 
they seemed to tick in the Sexton’s presence — like 
godly parrots —‘‘ E-T-E-R-N-I-T-Y, E-T-E-R- 
N-I-T-Y! ”’ striking off in grim and fatal unanimity 
the time for something dreadful to happen. 

In spite of his natural other-worldliness, Allan had 
a professional and farewell solicitude about this one 
—which was very becoming to him. He was the 
village undertaker. Once in a while a goodly 
church-goer, as Allan led him to his seat, had had 
the feeling that he was only being practiced on for 
that last ushering — which Allan could do so much 
better — where the silent service never ends until 
the doxology of the resurrection. 

Allan was not fond of the good things of this 
world and denied himself everything — except the 
sense of how many more of them he could have 
than other people, if he wanted to. He was op- 
posed to buttons from the first, and he was a great 
theologian, but his theology, when all was said and 
done, was nothing — every one agreed —to one of 
his bargains. Every time he wound his clocks he 
was a richer man, and they say his face used to 
soften strangely into an almost Unitarian joy when 
he was counting out his cash balance at the end of 
the week and fell to thinking how many more 
things he could buy now— that he wouldn’t. So 
when it was proposed to have a clock on the church 
and have it strike the hours all by itself, it was truly 
and wickedly said by Deacon Crowley before the 
meeting that if they could only get the Personal 
Devil that the Parson had preached about last Sun- 
day to draw up the contract with old Allan, they 
could trust the Lord to raise the money. (The 
Deacon was Collector.) He was sent as a substitute. 


After trying to see which could be more ingeniously 
indifferent for a long time, each got something of 
what he said he did n’t want, and something of what 
he did, and the bargain was clinched. 


The good Deacon commenced with a touching’ 


reference to the Golden Rule, and then proceeded 
to show conclusively that a church clock after all 
was little more than a saw-horse with a dial put on 
at both ends and weights hung down in the mid- 
dle, and Allan *‘ought to think of the House of the 
Lord and His kingdom on the earth,’’ and be ready 
to take some of his pay in a world where clocks 
would be but quaint souvenirs of another life. 

Allan, after a few similar preliminaries on the 
Golden Rule, proceeded to reply. He proved con- 
clusively that, when you came right down to it, a 
church wasn’t much more than a foundation for 
**one of his clocks.”” The Deacon listened. It 
took a Corliss engine, it would seem, to tell time— 
to tell it the way it ought to be told. Allan ‘‘could 
put a clock in—did n’t think the church could hardly 
afford it—ought to have a royalty on it.””? Then he 
grew eloquent on the dignity of Time, and the Ama- 
teur Immortality of a Clock. It was n’t like other 
things. Long, long after they were in heaven, and 
did not need to know what time it was, that clock 
would keep on telling people how much time they 
had wasted, how little they had to waste—from 
generation to generation, all for nothing. ‘* Poster- 
ity’ could n’t pay him for it. Allan did not say in 
so many words that the church ought to pay him for 
all this in advance, but he used it for background and 
impressiveness. 

So the argument swung back and forth. It lasted 
several days. The Deacon felt abused. Allan didn’t 
say verymuch. It was nip and tuck. Finally Allan 
compromised. Then he proceeded to making the 
clock and wondering how much more he could have 
gotten for it. It was agreed that the church should 
not buy it. Allan would not come down on the 
price, but he was to be paid a salary in the form of 
rent, and in due time it was put proudly into the 
Salem tower and, like a wound-up sexton, faithfully 
tolled bed-time and dinner-time and time miscellan- 
eous both day and night. 

It ran a year, and people were very happy and 
punctual—and Granby over the hill didn’t have 
any clock. There were several nice things about it. 
But when Allan’s bill came in, Salem was thoughtful, 
and Granby was almost boastful about not knowing 
what time it was. The old Sexton had charged 
them for ringing the nine-o’clock and the noon-bell 
as of old, and when it was objected that the clock 
did it now, Allan replied that that was a matter be- 
tween the clock and himself, and that they ought to 
be willing to pay as much for his skill in getting his 
work done, as for his muscle in doing it. The 
‘clock could be taken out.’? The old man had 
heard (an evil day for Salem) that Deacon Crowley 
had been authorized to offer him more for the clock 
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than he got; and every time he looked up at the dial 
to see what time it was the clock told him how much 
more he might have gotten for it. He could not 
bear it. It struck iron into his soul—to say nothing 
of the Golden Rule, and the idea that ‘‘a Christian 
people’? should succeed in doing unto him—what 
he had not been able to do unto them—was gall and 
bitterness to his spirit. He would not budge. The 
church was not a budging church. There were 
several prayer meetings—and several without prayer. 
Allan never prayed better and the church was never 
more revived by all saying at once how much every 
one (else) needed a revival, in its history. The 
interest finally culminated in a notice from the Sex- 
ton that, unless the bill was paid by twelve o’clock, 
come next New Year’s eve, in full, he would take the 
clock out. 

The town dared. Nothing was done. 

Out over the glistening snow, when the old 
winds had all drawn back, waiting for the first 
breath of the New Year, on the quivering second 
between December and January, there rolled forth 
the judgment of Allan on the silent town. It was 
the clock ringing the Old Year out ‘and ringing 
Eternity in — for Time was to be no more, in the 
belfry of the Salem church. The clock was run- 
ning down. It struck twelve and then one and 
then two and then three — and then the whole wild 
week came tumbling and clanging pell-mell across 
the fields, crowding the hours into minutes and the 
days into peals until every window in Salem had 
quaint tableaux in its shadows and shivering staring 
night-cap wonder lurking everywhere. It was the 
delirium of Time. It was a crazy week — being 
chased out of town and calling wildly as it went. 

Soon all was silent, Allan’s wrath had unwound. 
He had scolded the village awake. ‘There was a 
deal of creeping back and informal expression — 
across cold halls and in dark houses —but quiet 
came soon—the old, settled, beautiful quiet—the 
habit of the place— and Salem curled up to get 
warm again— dreaming of a cold week that had 
been tucked into midnight. Salem slept. 

It was quarter past one in the old belfry in the 
morning. 

People were very angry. Some of them tried to 
boycott Allan by mending their clocks themselves. 
They used kitchen forks. Others doggedly stayed 
at home from funerals. They would not ‘en- 
courage such a man,’’ and they say that old ‘‘Aunt 
Emmy,’’ who was on her last sick bed at the time, 
‘‘up and said she just would n’t die until Allan 
apologized,’’ and she lived nearly six weeks on noth- 
ing but a little morphine and not changing her mind. 
Of course there was no way out for the poor woman 
sooner or later except Allan. But he buried her 
modestly. 

With the best intentions people will forgive in this 
world, and when the old Sexton was going for the 


last time to the scene of his labors, and other soft. 


footfalls he could not hear moved about his still 
and forgetting face, one of the bowed gray bearers, 
as they filed from the church, pointed to the clock. 

It was quarter past one. 

They looked into one another’s faces, with the 
silent brotherhood of old men. 

There are noclocks in the graveyard. The birds 
tell the time there. The seasons swing their long, 
slow pendulums from grass to snow, and from snow 
to grass, upon Allan’s grave. Time nicks softly on 
his headstone. It is quarter past one under the 
clapboards, they say—-even now—in the belfry of 
the Salem church. 

Geratp Srantey Les. 








THE SONG OF THE 


SPANISH MAIN 


UT in the south, when the day is done, 
And the gathered winds go free, 
Where golden-sanded rivers run, 
Fair islands fade in the sinking sun, 
And the great ships stagger, one by one, 
Up from the windy sea. 


Out in the south, when a twilight shroud 
Hangs over the ocean’s rim, 

Sail on sail, like a floating cloud, 

Galleon, brigantine, cannon-browed, 

Rich from the Indies, homeward crowd, 
Singing a Spanish hymn. 


Out in the south, when the sun has set 
And the lightning flickers pale, 

The cannon bellow their deadly threat, 

The ships grind, all in a crimson sweat, 

And hoarse throats call, ‘* Have you stricken yet?”’ 
Across the quarter-rail. 


Out in the south, in the dead of night, 
When I hear the thunder speak, 
*T is the Englishmen in their pride and might, 
Mad with glory and blind with fight, 
Locked with the Spaniards, left and right, 
Fighting them cheek to cheek; 


Out in the south, when the dawn’s pale light 
Walks cold on the beaten shore, 
And the mists of night like clouds of fight, 
Silvery violet, blinding bright, 
Drift in glory from height to height 
Where the white-tailed eagles soar; 


There comes a song through the salt and spray, 
Blood-kin to the ocean’s roar: 
** All day long down Florez way 
Richard Grenville stands at bay. 
Come and take him if ye may! ”’ 
Then hush, forevermore. 
Joun Bennett. 
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THE SANDS OF THE 
GREEN RIVER 


HE ‘stout man on the half-broken mus- 
tang had ridden fifteen miles since break- 
fast, over a hard country and under the 
broiling sun of June, and he was in a 

bad temper. He pulled up, twitching viciously at 
the heavy Mexican bit, before a cabin built: of adobe 
and driftwood—the only sign of humanity visible 
between the low hills encircling the plain and the 
glittering shallows of the river. His brusque sum- 
mons had no immediate answer. 

In the foot-breadth of shade at the side of the 
cabin a half-clad brown child played beside a mon- 
grel dog, which started up from its sleep and slunk 
out of sight growling. The man shouted again, 
hoarsely, from:a throat parched with alkali dust. His 
face was coated with the gray dust, and every fold of 
his clothes was full of it. The mustang too showed 
abundantevidence thatthe ride had not been a pleasant 
one. His red nostrils and heaving flanks streaked 
with blood witnessed that he had been hard pushed, 
and that his temper and his master’s had come into 
frequent collision. The rowelled spur and the curb, 
together with the weight of the rider, had got the 
best of it. The horse’s flaring eyes and nervous 
trembling bespoke fear and pain; and a less ignorant 
or indifferent horseman would have seen that the 
heavy saddle had been placed too far forward and 
galled at every step. 

*¢ Look alive, there!’’ cried the man for the third 
time, with anangry oath. Out of pure ill humor he 
shook his whip at the staring child, which there- 
upon screamed shrilly. 

A woman came to the door of the cabin. She 
was a Mexican, young and pretty. A black shawl 
had been hastily twisted about her head and shoul- 
ders. 

«* Hello, there—you take your time,’’ grumbled 
the visitor. ‘*Is there a ford near here?’’ 

The woman looked stupid, and said a few words 
in Spanish. 

«©Can’t you speak English?’’ demanded the 
man, in disgust. 

** Ver’ little, Sefior,’’ was the half-sullen, half- 
apologetic answer. 

*«*Oh, well, I want to get across the river. 
Sabe?”’ 

He explained himself by means of gestures, and 
the woman nodded and stepped over the threshold. 

‘¢ That ’s right—you show me the way. And, 
say, give me a drink of water, will ydu, Sefiora?’’ 

The woman smiled constrainedly at this ironical 
title of courtesy; turned back into the hut, and reap- 
peared with a tin cup. 

«<I bring it in a minute,’’ she said, speaking with 
an ease which belied her look of dullness. She went 
into a sort of cellar dug from under the house and 
dipped the cup into a brown earthen jar. The 





water was lukewarm and earthy, but the man swal- 
lowed it at a gulp. He took off his wide felt hat 
and wiped his forehead. 

«* Say, missus, have you seen any stray cattle 
hereabouts? We ’re branding over at my place, and 
a big bunch of ’em got away, or were stolen, most 
likely. Seen ’em, hay? Seen any cattle? Oh, 
blank these Greasers and their lingo, anyway!’’ 

«« Naw,” said the woman slowly, ‘<I ain’t seen 
any cattle.”” 

‘«« Well, look sharp if you do, that’s all. A lot 
of you people around here have got into the way 
of thinking beef could be had for the killing—it 
ain’t so any longer. The cattle in this valley belong 
to me—I’ve bought ’em, hoof and hide—sabe? 
And I would n’t advise anybody to fool with my 
brand. If you’ve seen anything of this bunch, 
now, you better say so.’” 

The woman shook her head and shot from under 
her black brows a swift look of dislike and fear. 

‘*T show you where can get across,’’ she said 
quickly. 

But the man, bending forward to look up the 
river, had caught sight of something lying on the 
edge of the plot of cultivated ground behind the 
cabin. He struck the spurs into his horse and sprang 
past the woman, ‘‘ Look there!’’ he cried, point- 
ing the handle of his whip at the hide and horns of 
a newly-killed steer. He flung himself to the ground, 
catching his foot awkwardly in the cumbrous stirrup. 

**'That’s one of ’em, I’ll swear! That’s the 
bunch I’m after. Now, my girl, just you tell me 
where the rest of ’em are !”” 

He went close up to her, dragging at the end of 
lariat coiled round the pommel of his saddle. An 
ugly frown further disfigured his reddened face. 

«*I don’ know, Sefior,’’ she cried, retreating 
before him into the hut. ‘* My husband is not at 
home—he kill the steer yesterday, but not steal 
it! It belong to him.’’ 

«« Likely !”’ sneered the man. ‘* Perhaps your 
husband thinks the whole Rio Verde ranch belongs 
tohim. But I lay he’ll find out the difference. 
And if he is n’t at home, it’s probably because he ’s 
off with the rest of the bunch, eh?’’ 

*¢ No, no, Sefior! Pedro he went to town this 
mornin’ to buy flour. He ain’t no thief !”’ 

«« But he’s been in the habit of killing cattle on 
this ranch just the same, hasn’t he? Oh, don’t 
deny it. I know all the Greasers round here have 
lived for years off the Rio Verde—no rent to pay, 
and meat for the killing! But things are changed 
now, see—and you’ve got to learn it. I reckon 
we’ll have to make an example. String up one 
man, and it’ll do more good than ten years’ talk- 
ing.”’ 

The woman shrank away from him as he spoke, 
and her eyes glowed in the darkness of the cabin 
like a wild-cat’s. 

** Lord, how they hate me!—I’ve seen that 
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look more ’n once in the last month! You’d be 
glad enough to stick a knife in me if you could— 
would n’t you, my dear? But now see here, 
Sefiora ; I can’t take your word for that man of 
yours, much as I hate to disoblige a pretty woman 
like yourself. But if it turns out that he’s gone to 
town for flour and not across country with my beef, 
why so much the better for him. And in that case 
I won’t be too hard on him for this one steer. Give 
me a kiss, Black Eyes, and we’ll call it square— 
only look out that he don’t make the mistake 
again !”’ 

««Go away!’’ said the woman, menacingly. 
*« Go away, or I not show you the way across the 
river!’ : 

«« Well, suppose you don’t? My horse can 


_ swim it, I guess—and I do n’t believe it’s more’n a 


yard deep anyhow. You can’t scare me that way!”’ 

With this he caught her by the shoulder and 
kissed her brown cheek above the shawl. And then 
as she swung herself toward the table and snatched 
up the knife with which she had been peeling 
onions, he backed out of the door, laughing fool- 
ishly. 

«When it comes to a knife and a Greaser to- 
gether I admit I’m out of it! I’ve had plenty of 
warnings against the combination and laid ’em to 


heart. So adios, Sefiora, if you’re going to come’ 


that on me! You’d better show me the crossing, 
though—it won’t do you any harm, and may do 
some good, when your man and [ settle our account. 
Come, be obliging—I ’m off, you see.”’ 

He put one foot in the stirrup, swung himself off 
the ground and in spite of the mustang’s sidelong 
jump managed to clamber into the saddle, 

‘*T tell you nothing!’’ shouted the woman, and 
she came to the door, the knife still clenched in her 
hand. Her face was pallid and set in anger. 

With an insolent stare the man fished a dime out 
of his pocket and tossed it toward her. 

«« All right,’’ he said, ‘‘that’s for the kiss—so 
I don’t owe you anything. Remember, though, 
you owe me something, and you’ll have to pay, 
too,’’ and he flourished his whip threateningly to- 
ward the disputed hide. > 

The mustang leaped as the spurs struck its flanks, 
and tore down the bank to the river. The woman 
shouted something in Spanish, which went unheeded 
as the buzzing of an angry fly. Yet a human life 
hung on those words. 

She trod the coin into the dirt with her bare heel 
and clenched her hands at her sides as, with head 
lowered and thrust forward, she watched the man 
ride up the banks, looking for footprints that might 
indicate the point of passage. 

The river spread out in broad, shallow levels 
between stretches of sand and stones, which the 
spring rains flooded and the summer drought had 
gradually bared. ‘The water ran, now, not with 
vernal speed, yet with a fair current, smooth at the 





surface, except where it frothed slyly against an 
irregular line of stones, set at wide intervals across. 
It flashed back the sunlight in sheets of fierce silver, 
dazzling the eye, which found no rest in the scanty - 
fringe of gray-green cottonwoods along the high- 
water mark, or the green-gray, straggling sage-brush 
on either side. 

The woman shaded her eyes with her shawl and 
watched the horseman as he turned and came slowly 
back to the spot where the line of stones seemed to 
make a ford. Hehesitated, though the water appeared 
scarcely deep enough to hide the sand of its bed. 
It might be guessed that he could not swim, and 
that he was unacquainted with the river, though he 
had Jearned enough of the character of the country 
to distrust it. Similar mountain-born streams too 
often became dangerous by reason of their erratic 
flow, and the sudden floods which cut deep grooves 
and rolled boulders in the channel of shifting and 
treacherous sand. Among these the Green River 
bore an ill name, though the stranger seemed un- 
aware of it; for, having looked about him undecid- 
edly for some moments, he at last spurred his horse 
into the shallow water. 

The woman fled into the house, muttering the 
names of saints and an appeal to the Merciful Mary 
to witness that she, Poncha, was all but guiltless in 
the matter. 

** Save him if thou wilt, O Maria! I have done 
nothing, thou seest! ’” 

She dropped down on a stool, and pulled the cot- 
ton gown off her shoulder, which showed the blue 
marks of rough fingers. Tears of rage came into her 
eyes. She rubbed her cheek, where he had touched 
it, with the edge of her shawl. 

«*But I hate him! I wish that I had flung the 
knife—or that—’’ 

She became silent and listened, holding her 
breath. Then suddenly she wrapped her head in 
the shawl and clapped her hands over her ears. The 
child crawled up to her and tugged at her dress, 
whimpering. 

Outside, the silence of the torrid noon, in which 
the flow of the river made scarce a ripple, was 
broken suddenly by a shout, hoarse and inarticulate 
—the man was expostulating with his horse. Then 
came a short, sharp cry of terror. If these sounds 
reached the woman’s ears through the muffling 
shawl, she gave no sign, save to crouch lower and 
hide her face. Perhaps she knew it out of her power 
to undo what she had done—to save the man Maria 
had abandoned. She clasped her hands about her 
head to shut out those cries, menacing, terrified, 
despairing. The voice died away at last in a long 
inhuman howl. 

In the silence at last the house-dog began to 
bark. The child, which had gone to sleep on its 
mother’s skirts, awoke. But the woman did not 
stir till a hand was laid on her shoulder. Then she 
sprang to her feet with a shriek. 
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«*Oh, Pedro! O Dios, my heart!—you frightened 
me !”’ 

She clung to his arm, one hand pressing her 
bosom, and looked past him fearfully. The man’s 
young stolid face expressed nothing but good humor. 
He pulled away his arm, smiling, ard emptied his 
pockets of some small brown paper parcels. 

«« But where is the dinner, Ponchita?’’ he asked, 
with a glance at the small rickety stove, where the 
fire had died out. 

«*«Oh, dinner—I have been so frightened, Pedro 
—mio !’’ 

And she began to sob, her face contorted like a 
child’s. 

«*Eh, what is that, Ponchita—what has hap- 
pened ?”” 

Seeing that for the moment she could not speak, 
he went out and began untying the flour-sack which 
was fastened to the saddle on the back of a small 
bronco. 

The woman followed him slowly to the doorway 
and looked out over the bare river banks and the 
glittering water. All at once she stopped cry- 
ing. When her husband had set the bag of flour 
in a corner of the cabin, and stood brushing the 
dust from his gray shirt, she caught him again by 
the arm, and told in quick sentences the incident of 
the morning. 

«¢ He saw the hide. He said we had stolen it. 
He said you had driven off the cattle. They were 
going to hang a man for a warning to thieves. He 
threatened me. He—”’’ 

With a passionate gesture she pointed to the 
black marks on her shoulder and the dully glowing 
red spot on her cheek. Pedro rolled out a slow 
Spanish oath. 

«<I know a Yankee has bought the Rio Verde. 
They are branding. After this things will be harder 
—beasts, to fence in the country and destroy a 
man’s living! But that was not his steer. I took 
it before he saw the ranch.”’ 

His eyes glowed too as they rested on his wife’s 
face. is 

«¢ And then ?’’ he asked. 

«* He wanted to know the crossing, and he threw 
me that money. I would not tell him.”’ 

** No? and which way did he go?”’ 

Poncha lifted her arm and pointed to the line of 
stones. She stood erect now in the doorway. Her 
black brows were drawn level over her eyes, fierce 
as a mountain cat’s in the shadow. 

Pedro uttered an exclamation, and stared. 

«« He was caught? But I did not hear— ”’ 

**Tt was—soon over. He could not swim, I 
think. I heard. No one else.’’ 

Pedro’s brown face became of a sickly hue. 

**« They will trace him,’’ he whispered. 

**No. Why should it be known that he come 
here? There are a dozen other places in the river 
—it was chance, or it was the will of God.’’ 


And Poncha crossed herself swiftly. 

Pedro walked away, with a curious stiffness in his 
gait, down the river-bank. Twice he stooped and 
carefully smoothed away an impression in the sand 
between the stones. At the water’s edge he stood 
for a few moments staring out; then turned and came 
slowly back., He took the saddle and bridle off the 
bronco and turned the animal loose; then went past 
his wife, but without looking at her, into the house. 

««Get some dinner,’’ he said. 

A curious silence fell upon the place. The woman 
moved about noiselessly on her bare feet. She built 
a trifle of fire, and the little cabin grew hotter even 
than the outside air; but the man sat still by the 
table, his heavy face moody and perplexed. 

*«We may suffer for it,’’ he said once. 

*<If it is the will of God,’ replied Poncha with 
prompt devotion. In crossing herself her fingers 
touched the reddened cheek. 

The smooth roll of the river was once more 
audible. Through the door could be seen its metallic 
glitter between the stretches of white pebbles polished 
like bones. Swinging steadily on, it scarcely showed 
the ripple of the current; except where, bubbling 
against the sunken line of stones, it seemed to mur- 
mur in an eager undertone. 

Neirx Boyce. 








COBWEBS FROM A 
LIBRARY CORNER 


TO ALFRED AUSTIN. 


T last ’t is plain, O Laureate! 
A The reason why the British state 
Hath given thee so high a place 


As poet to the Saxon race. 


It lies in this: thy wretched dross 
Doth emphasize the Briton’s loss, 


When, from his post beside the throne, 
The greater Alfred, Muses’ own, 


Was summoned from the path he trod, 
To grace the very throne of God; 


Or was it that the British state 
No longer wished a laureate, 


And, so that this might haply be, 
Filled up the void with vacancy? 
Joun Kenpricx Bans. 
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MR. PODMORE MAKES 
A SUGGESTION 


Periwinkle Podmore 
Literary Journalist 
Sensations a Specialty 
Ideas For Sale. 


New York, Dec. 15, 1897. 
To THe Eprror oF Tue Cuap-Boox: 


HE chief literary event of the year about 

to close, it strikes me, is Mr. Charles 

Dudley Warner’s suggestion that we 

have enough immortals in this country 

to form an academy. ‘The only fault that I have 

to find with the eminent essayist’s remarks is that 

he underestimates our supply of geniuses. We have 

a sufficient number of these of American extraction 

to form a hundred academies, and I am somewhat 

surprised that so astute an observer and so patriotic 

an individual as Mr. Warner should not have no- 
ticed and dilated upon the fact. 

In comparison with other literature-producing 
lands it may be said without fear of contradiction 
that our proportion of the world’s supply of geniuses 
is about 16 to 1. Any person who reads the pub- 
lisher’s announcements alone, without seeking fur- 
ther through the pages of the writers themselves, will 
be able to ascertain this truth for himself, and by a 
gratifying dispensation of Providence our Immortals 
are so generally distributed over our. fair land that 
with the possible exception of Jersey City and 
Bangor, Maine, there is no metropolis in our midst 
that cannot with some reason lay claim to the much 
sought for title of ‘Literary Centre.?’ Even our most 
insignificant hamlets have their poets. No country 
town however small is without its local Herrick, and 
in this very fecundity of inspiration alone must un- 
doubtedly lie the chief obstacle in Mr. Warner’s way 
when he comes to specify the immortals-in-chief. It 
is no easy task to select from among so many so 
few as forty. Editing a library of the world’s best 
literature is child’s play alongside of it. Mr. War- 
ner has done well with his ** Capsules of Thought, 
or Literary Warburgs for Commuters,’” but this Acad- 
emy is another task entirely and we tremble to think 
of the heart-burnings the genial Addison of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, must suffer before he can look 
upon his completed phalanx of the Undying. 

It seems to me, sir, that it behooves the best 
minds of our country to come to Mr. Warner’s re- 
lief. A concensus of opinion from our deepest 
thinkers is demanded. The task is so Herculean 
that Mr. Warner alone could not hope to complete 
it. I doubt if even Mr. Harry Thurston Peck 
could do it to his own satisfaction as he does every- 
thing else. Mr. Richard Watson Gilder and his 
side partner Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson, with 
all their remarkable aptitude for discovering genius, 
I believe would fail, and. Mr. Edward Wiskinski 
Bok of the Ladies’ Home Fournal is 1 fear too busy a 
man to scan more than his own table of contents. 


Nor do I believe, sir, that a Committee on Immor- 
tality composed of all of these gentleman, with Mr. 
Frank A. Munsey acting ex-officio, could work so 
harmoniously together as to hope to complete the 
selection in the lifetime of the youngest of the lot. 

A friend suggests dividing up the Immortals into 
classes and the appointment of a Commissioner-in- 
Chief for the selection of men from each: Mr. 
Gilder and Mr. Johnson to select the poets; Mr. 
Peck to select the humorists and writers of Glenlivet 
and other dialects; Mr. Warner to choose the essay- 
ists and compilers; and Mr. Bok to have charge of 
the Fireside Immortals and Undying Side-Talkers, 
giving to Mr. Munsey the power of veto over all. 
On the face of it this would seem to be a good sug- 
gestion, and yet it has weak points of vital import. 
These men are al] human, and so liable to errors of 
judgment, prompted by the heart where the mind 
alone should strongly rule. It would be hardly less 
than human nature were Mr. Gilder to prefer his 
own and Mr. Johnson’s poetry to the exquisite pro- 
ductions of Mr. Will Carleton or of Mr. Richard 
Mansfield, whose recent poem, printed in the theatri- 
cal columns of all the New York newspapers, wa 
delicately suggestive of the first-nighter’s first duty. 
It might even be imagined how one of such strongly 
marked tastes as Mr. Gilder could fail of such cath- 
olicity of judgment as would admit Miss Jane Wog- 
ram Peebles to the honored list of verse writers, 
although Miss Peebles has been known to the readers 
of the Skaneateles Times for twenty years as a 
writer of poems next to which ninety per cent of 
the advertisers of Skaneateles wish to have their 
advertisements appear. 

The same may be said of Professor Peck and his 
judgment of humor. In the line of humor Mr. 
Peck has certain definite and cherished ideals. What 
these are any reader of Professor Peck’s essays in the 
Bookman can at once perceive. That they are high 
none can deny. That Professor Peck alone attains to 
them every admirer of the Columbia Joe Miller 
knows—but what a strain upon Mr. Peck’s modesty 
it would be to have to say ‘* L’ Esprit? C'est moi! 
There is no second.’’ Yet if Professor Peck did not 
say this, and admitted Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge or 
Mr. Bangs to the list, what confidence could the 
world have in the sincerity of his judgment? On 
the Glenlivet and other dialect writers Mr. Peck 
would suffice, since I understand he is personally ad- 
dicted to neither. 

With equal truth the remaining arbiters can be 
charged with similar weaknesses in judgment—all 
of the heart, be it remembered—even Mr. Bok. 
Yet where in the whole broad land can we find 
others who would be otherwise? Itis patent that 
no better committee of selection could be formed; 
and as I have shown this, the best, can not be wholly 
relied upon. 

There seems then to be but one alternative, and 
that lies in leaving the selection of our Immortals 
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to the unerring Vox Populi. This would ensure 
an approximation of success; and if the voice of the 
people is the voice of God the conclusions thereof 
would of necessity be ex cathedra, for it is fair to 
assume that with a competent Recording Angel at 
hand the Almighty knows a thing or two about the 
future of our literary lights—which ones are to burn 
forever, which are to be blown out by the breath of 
oblivion. 

If each city and town in the land were to choose 
at its next municipal election its Board of Immortals 
just as it chooses its Board of Aldermen and game 
constables the first step would be taken. Each local 
Board could then select its genius at large who 
should meet with others similarly selected and be- 
come one of the Central Academy. By this means 
no local prejudices could be aroused. New York 
would be represented and could not cast aspersions 
on Chicago because of any possible exclusion, and 
vice versa. And as every State has a representation 
in Congress based upon its population, so might each 
municipality secure representation among the Immor- 
tals based upon its most recent census, so many 
geniuses to the thousand. 

By this plan, too, might our literary capital be 
definitely ascertained. The Central Academy would 
of necessity meet somewhere. The meeting place 
would be decided by a vote of the Immortals them- 
selves, and under a majority rule. Thus the liter- 
ary centre would be established beyond peradven- 
ture, and for a time at least the clamor of New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, and Milwaukee for 
exclusive recognition would cease. 

I send you this suggestion, sir, for what it is 
worth. I am myself only a literary journalist, and 
have no claims to recognition as a writer, but I honor 
the profession of letters very highly, and to the best 
of my abilities would serve its leaders in an hour 
which bids fair to be full of bitterness for them. 

I am sir, very truly, yours. 
PERIWINKLE PopMoreE. 

P. S.—You might submit this plan before publi- 
cation to Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, who was, I 
believe, the active manager of Mr. Seth Low’s recent 
campaign in New York. Mr. Gilder would be 
able to tell you if, from the point of view of a practi- 
cal politician, the plan is a feasible one. 








CUPID—HIS MARK 


HE had a dimple in her chin— 
I read the sign like any sage, 
And knew where Cupid’s lips had been— 
She had a dimple in her chin. 
To follow suit is scarce a sin. 
Who wins a kiss may laugh at rage. 
She had a dimple in her chin— 
Ah, Madame Grundy—turn the page! 
THeoposia PickeRINc. 





. THE VERSE OF 1897 
BOOK published in 1896 and a prose 
work are, curiously enough, the most 
conspicuous of all the volumes having to 
do with the poetry of 1897. The Seven 
Seas and the Tennyson memoirs, together, might 
serve as commentaries on ‘‘ Le roi est mort! Vive 
fe roi!’’ For, whatever the position to be accorded 
Mr. Kipling by that judgment of posterity we 
are sO eager to anticipate, it is certain that at 
present he holds the place in the popular mind 
nearest to that given to Tennyson. No book of 
verses has attracted a tenth of the attention given 
his, and no single work, not even Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton’s Address to the Men of Greater 
Britain, has called forth more general and particular 
comment than some of Mr. Kipling’s poems. 
‘©The Vampire,’’ ‘‘The Recessional,’’ the last 
song of the sea from his pen,.and even the rhymes 
written for Mr. William Nicholson’s. «¢ Calendar,’’ 
have made such an impression as the greater poems 
of the late Laureate used to make, with the variance 
which the diversity of their accomplishments neces- 
sitates. 

Lord Tennyson’s biography, for all its new 
verses, has added rather to the affection with which 
he is regarded as a man than to his reputation as a 
poet. Its greatest value on the poetic side lies in 
the opportunities it gives for penetrating the secrets 
of his melody. Mr. Aubrey de Vere has been 
equally frank in permitting us to learn of the. me- 
chanics of verse from his book. 

Though all Britain and the British colonies busied 
themselves in producing verses for the celebration 
of the ‘* diamond jubilee ’’ of Queen Victoria—the 
penny balladist, the professor of poetry in Oxford 
University, and all between joining to swell the 
acclaim—it chances to be Mr. Kipling’s last word 
which will linger in the mind. Of quasi-political 
verses, there have been few. Mr. William Wat- 
son’s The Year of Shame, belongs to 1896 and. not 
to 1897, and Dr. Van Dyke’s self-righteous 
‘« America’s Way’’ goes with it. The Turco- 
‘Grecian war called forth nothing except the slender 
note of Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson’s <‘'T'wo 
Tributes to Greece.’? Nothing could prove the 
national indifference of Americans to poetry more 
than this—and the fact that no attempt whatever 
has been made to stir the country’s conscience in 
respect of Cuba. Contrast this silence with the 
period of the Grecian war of independence! 

Of definitive editions the year has seen no lack. 
Most notable of these is Mr. George Meredith’s 
Poems, which are thus made easily accessible for 
the first time in years. Though his admirers may 
regret the omission of any of his verses, his self- 
criticism has received and deserves critical approval. 
Sir Lewis Morris’s selection, on the other hand, is 
thought unhappy by those who do not regard it as 
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unfortunate. The publication of Christina Rossetti’s 
girlish Maude has given us one simple, tender lyric, 
«« Fade, Tender Lily,’’ if nothing more. Such 
poems of George John Romanes as failed of a place 
in his memoirs were put forth in a little volume, en- 
titled to distinction because of his ‘*A Tale of the 
Sea,’’ the one celebration of that noblest of all in- 
ternational episodes, which—more’s the pity !—the 
Bishop of Ripon could not prevail upon Tennyson 
to make his own, the rescue of the crew of the 
American ship ‘Cleopatra’? by the men of the 
Liverpool steamer, ‘‘ Lord Gough,’’ after the 
Americans had hauled down their flag to keep the 
Englishmen from sharing the certain death they be- 
lieved to be theirs. ‘The works of Edward Cra- 
croft Lefroy were given final shape, raising him 
above the ranks of the minor poets, as was inevita- 
ble. Walt Whitman’s verses have been published 
most conveniently, with the addition of a conclud- 
ing chapter. The practice of making collected edi- 
tions of the works of living authors is growing, as 
may be seen in the cases of Messrs. Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich and James Whitcomb Riley, both of whom 
have also put forth new volumes during the year, 
the former his Judith, and the latter the Rudbdiyat 
of Doc Sifers and The Child-World. 

Besides the present Laureate, many of the younger 
men and women have published books of poems 
within the twelvemonth, so many that these may be 
taken as fully representative of the best they have to 
offer. Francis Thompson enhanced both his reputa- 
tion for masterly beauty of diction and notoriety for 
hopeless obscurity of thought by*his New Poems. 
Mr. John Davidson’s New Ballads sounded a 
note somewhat similar to that with which he had 
already made us acquainted. Mr. Arthur Chris- 
topher Benson, Mr. Laurence Housman, Mr. Eric 
Mackay, Miss Nora Hopper, Miss Winifred Lucas, 
Miss Olive Custance, and a few others in England 
have given themselves as secure a position among the 
minor British poets as their recent slender volumes 
permit. Prof. Alfred Edward Housman has dis- 
covered himself as the possessor of a melody both 
plaintive and sweet. The Canadians, Messrs. Bliss 
Carman, Charles G. D. Roberts, and Francis Sher- 
man have maintained and increased the reputation 
of their country for true poetry, and Messrs. John 
Stuart Thomson and Walter Ratcliffe have added 
themselves to the company, the latter with some 
aspiring verses of much social import. 

Among the Americans, Mr. Edmund Clarence 
Stedman proves himself to be in the full maturity of 
his poetic powers by a volume which contains poems 
not only excellent in themselves but perhaps the best 
he has ever written. Mr. Richard Watson Gilder 


sings of patriotism and the nation’s heroes again, 
Mr. John James Piatt is heard, too briefly, and Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke wins permanent place by the 
varied excellences of his The Builders, and Other 
Poems. 


The late Timothy Otis Paine has had a 





few of his delicate fancies brought to light in a 
memorial volume prepared by his widow. A third 
series of Emily Dickinson’s notable lyrics has been 
edited and published. The <Apbréessa of Mr. 
George Horton won the high favor in both England 
and America which it abundantly deserves. Miss 
Alice Brown, Miss Edith M. Thomas, Miss Lizette 
Woodworth Reese, Miss Caroline Duer, and Mrs. 
Spofford have all spoken effectively to the tiny 
audiences American poets command. This is true, 
also, of Mr. Frederick Burton, Mr. Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar, Mr. John Vance Cheney, Mr. Edward 
Arlington Robinson, Mr. Clinton Scollard, and 
Father Tabb, all of whom have attained the dignity 
of another volume of verse during the year just past. 


Mr. Lloyd Mifflin’s first book, one of sonnets, was 


received with some favor, and Mr. Herbert Bates, 
Mr. Francis Brooks, Mr. James Buckham, and 
others gave hope for the future. But it must be 
stated that it is promise rather than fulfilment with 
nearly all of them. 


«* And some of us arrive at dawn of day, 
With bounding step and singing like the lark; 
And some of us arrive at fervid noon; 
And some of us arrive long after dark,”’ 


sings Mr. William Theodore Peters. As indicative 
of those who are in process of arriving it is pleasant 
to record that Mr. William Ernest Henley’s 4 Book 
of Verses and Father Tabb’s Poems both came to a 
fifth edition within the year, and Mrs. Alice Mey- 
nell’s Poems and Mr. Norman Gale’s Cricket Songs 
toathird. These are signs of encouragement; for, 
since both’ are creaturcs of their time, an audience 
has almost as much to do with the creation of a poet 
as a poet has with the creation of an audience. 

It is curious to note that, if the people will have — 
little serious verse, they will care less for the other 
kind. Mr. Owen Seaman’s Battle of the Bays has 
reached its third edition within the year of its publica- 
tion, but its merits are considerable. In America, 
Messrs. R. K. Munkittrick, Robert W. Chambers, John 
Langdon Heaton, and Arthur Grissom, collectively, 
have not done what his smaller book accomplishes 
in the way of satisfactory fun-making. There has, 
of course, been an abundance of what may be called 
‘«‘barnyard’’ verse, a fitting accompaniment for the 
‘‘kailyard’’ prose overseas. But America, for all 
its love of wit, wits, and witticisms, lacks a singer 
imbued with a natural spirit of fun. When he 
comes there will be no difficulty in detecting him — 
here, if anywhere, the audience waits. 

The year 1897 has given the manufacture of 
anthologies something of a check. The Bodley 
series came toa somewhat abrupt ending after fish- 
ing songs and wedding songs had been given to the 
world. The ‘Second Series’? of The Golden 
Treasury was openly condemed; and The Golden 
Treasury of American Songs and Lyrics will prob- 
ably travel the same course. Mr. Stedman’s 
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promised book, which will serve a studious instead 
of a slothful purpose, is still to come. Yet Ameri- 
cans embarked somewhat extensively in this business 
of making new and incongruous books out of old 
ones. There were not less than three compilations 
of college verses, and the inhabitants of the state 
penitentiary at Columbus, Ohio, emulated the ex- 
ample with a volume called Prison Verse. Of 
them all, this last was the most curious—none 
created enthusiasm. 

In the field which Robert Louis Stevenson opened 
with 4 Child’s Garden of Verse, the gleanings of 
the year have been large and of excellent quality. 
Mr. Hamish Hendry followed Mr. Norman Gale 
in England; while Mr. James Whitcomb Riley’s 
delightful and subtle, though uneven 4 Child-World, 
Mr. Clinton Scollard’s pleasant 4 Boy’s Book of 
Rhyme, Mr. Frank Dempster Sherman’s happily 
conceived Little-Folks Lyrics and, notably, Miss 
Mary E. Wilkins’s Once Upon a Time, have all 
given us a worthy addition to our national literature, 
now first made comparable with that of any other 
land. Yet, of all the verses wherein childhood is 
made duly glorious Mr. Francis Thompson’s ‘* Ex 
Ore Infantium’’ holds the highest place. He there 
welded the spirit which animates Rossetti’s ** Mary’s 
Girlhood ’’ and the genius of Coventry Patmore’s 
*¢ Regina Coeli’’ into a livelier and more glowing 
whole. It is, in all human likelihood, the greatest 
poem of the year. 

Space, forbids the mention of innumerable volumes 
of rhymed charades, other than the cleverly poetic 
volume written by Miss Carolyn Wells. And it is 
not necessary to add that 1897 brought forth its full 
swarm of epics. It was, in fact, a normal year in 
poetry, indicating the approach of that time when, if 
the poets do not read one another’s work, there will 
be no one left todo it. Watrace pe Groor Rice. 








In which the poets wrote not, when they 
The silence of the poets with it brings 
I have heard calls, as Summer calls the swallow, 
So Keats watched stars rise from his meadows 


THE SILENCE OF THE 
POETS 
BETTER like that shadowed side of things 
went 
Into the fullnesss of their great content, 
Like moths into the grass, with folded wings. 
The other side of moons, and it is spent 
In love, in sorrow, and in wonderment. 
After the silence maybe a bird sings. 
A leisure bidding unto ways serene 
To be the child of wind and the blue hazes. 
Dream, quoth the dreamer—and ’t is sweet to follow; 
green, 
And Chaucer spent his hours among the daisies. 
Anna Hempsrzap Branca. 


THE WORKERS 


OME months ago a certain magazine an- 
nounced the publication of a series of articles 
which were to be of marked character in 
the popular sociological line of the hour. 

They were to be of superior importance as human 
documents and to bring enlightenment in full 
measure. 

A college-bred young man, whose associations 
were among the very highest circles, was to report 
upon two years of life spent in work with his own 
hands at what is known as unskilled labor. 

Heralding being a part of the legitimate business 
of magazines no one now is often unduly excited 
over the usual announcements, but here was at least a 
chance to learn new things, possibly to get a new 
working hypothesis. 

The attempt to live among the lowly as one of 
themselves is indeed no new-thing. Josiah Flynt, 
Jacob Riis, Alvan Sanborn, and even Robert Louis 
Stevenson, had all made brilliant and recent suc- 
cesses of it. The method being among the accepted, 
and claiming nothing for novelty, it is to the results 
of such a book as Mr. Wyckoff’s Workers, that 
one must look for its justification and working value. 
With all due deference to Mr. Wyckoff’s intelligence 
and pluck——qualities which no one would deny him— 
one cannot but feel that a great opportunity has been 
but poorly used. 

The interpreter of a man’s needs—whether they 
are local or universal—is born, and one feels that this 
one is made, perforce, by motives mixed though 
honest. No one of his predecessors in the gentle 
art of spontaneous living among all sorts and condi- 
tions of men but was equipped with that peculiar 
spirit half tramp, half poet, and wholly human, 
which finds real kinship wherever there is a man 
alive. Mr. Wyckoff appreciates, admires, enjoys, 
but always from the outsider’s point of view—he is 
always a note-taking chiel. Or one might even call 
it the theological attitude toward very interesting, 
but sure-to-be-damned sinners. 

There is a chemical ‘*‘ theory of disassociation ”’ 
by which certain atoms, under unusual stimuli, fly 
from their combinations to those more agreeable. 
Even under all the electricity of new people, new 
conditions, new ideas, Mr. Wyckoff remains firmly 
molecular. It is his chemical necessity. 

If any exception to this is to be made it is in the 
beautifully sympathetic story of the farmer and his 
family, and while the concentrated essence of agri- 
cultural opinion which he puts into his mouth has 
little that is new, it bears in it the burden of real 
conditions, real hopes, and real possibilities, and can 
bear to be repeated again and again without losing 


its eloquence. 
t 
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The account of the worker’s life in the logging- 
camp—if one can read between the lines—contains 
the chief worth of the book. Here at last is life, 
bounteous and tragic, and for a while the author gets 
into its oxidizing current. For the first time the 
thing gets hold and grips one hard! One feels the 
waste of essential manhood, and the heart and 
brain alike rebel at the conditions which give men 
only debauch for a social activity and profanity for 
the pure needs of human speech-exchange. 

It is hard work after all for Mr. Wyckoff to get 
finally away from the necessities of the bath, the 
club, and the civilized who use them, and he re- 
turns from what was never more than a triumphant 
answer to the doubting, as an exile returns to his 
own people. 

It would be manifestly unfair on this account to 
refuse credit to the book. If it has brought no great 
amplitude of view, it has contributed material sin- 
cerely got. It has imperfectly told how the un- 
skilled workman feels, but it has fairly stated his 
hard conditions, the monotony, the hopelessness, 
the terrible inadequacy of his life-long struggle to 
make an inhuman or sub-human living. It has given 
a sharply painful idea of his resourceless, illiterate 
leisure, and the vast expanse of his personal wants in 
the line of the educated thinking citizen. To his 
virtues his fellow-worker does full justice; of his 
compensations, his wishes, his psychology, he can 
give no picture. He does not even know that canny 
mother nature has ways for the unwashed that the 
cleanly and the godly know not of, and he would be 
far from admitting that swearing might have a posi- 
tive place in the world’s usage. 

There is a class of people—growing larger per- 
haps daily—who, having been protected from com- 
mon contact, live their lives in a sort of comfortable 
blindness, being led nowhere. _It is a terrible thing 
to be a swell; to pass one’s life in the society of 
one’s peers; never to know the shock of an en- 
tirely other conviction, the excitemént of seeing 
from other eyes, the sound of a rough word for a 
smooth idea, the tang of a crude taste. To some 
of these Mr. Wyckoff’s experiences may bring the 
agitating thought that, while much of a hero, he 
yet got something for his pains. To the big world 
of commonplace people who have lived simply and 
known the savor of hard work, his discoveries are 
an old story, and he must be looked on tenderly, as 
simply an ‘‘ amoosin’ cuss.”’ 

There have been better emotional statements of 
the downmost man than that contained in The 
Workers; it offers nothing constructive, it presents 
no synthesis. The author is not to blame for his 
intellectual limitations. DorotHea Moors. 


. 


WILLIAM MORRIS 
AND HIS ART 


T different stages of Mr. Vallance’s graphic 
account of William Morris’s.career the 
A sympathetic reader will find himself at 
variance with his surroundings, newly 
found to be inartistic; ashamed that a word of the 
published writings of so great a man should have 
escaped him; and disgusted with the absence from 
the world of the ideal brotherliness he felt toward 
it and all its people. ‘*His whole life,’? The 
Grapbic is quoted as saying of him, ‘* was a vivid, 
and, in many respects, a successful protest against 
the squalor of modern industrialism.’’ And this 
sentence, which unifies his entire life, however mul- 
tifariously he may have expressed it, is the key-note 
of this very long book, yet a book not too long for 
the carrying out of the biographer’s intention or 
the wearying of the reader’s interest. 

With the private life of Mr. Morris Mr. Val- 
lance is not concerned. From his writing here it 
can be learned that Mrs. Morris was drawn by 
Rossetti, but not what her name was; and only one 
of the daughters is mentioned—casually. Though 
the biography, as such, will challenge comparison 
with the memoirs of Tennyson in many respects, it 
lacks entirely that domestic element wherein the 
other was so rich. Such friendships as Morris had 
must have been drawn into the sphere of his exter- 
nal activities, or they find no mention in these pages. 
The title used through the work, ‘‘ The Art of Wil- 
liam Morris,’’ is suitable to its contents. 

Mr. Vallance is careful to say that his biography 
was authorized by Morris himself within these limits, 
somewhat narrower than those of the life-histories 
to which we are accustomed. He has had—by way 
of compensation for the omissions of personal detail, 
letters and appreciations of friends and the like— 
access to all the documents by which William Mor- 
ris’s art may be best weighed. He regrets that no 
history of the firm of Morris & Co is either written 
or projected, but his successive chapters make that 
want bear lightly upon us. With all due allowances 
for an enthusiasm which many of his readers cannot 
fail to share with him, for an occasional straining of 
idiom to the breaking point, for a number of repeti- 
tions hardly avoidable, and for a perspective that 
must appear most confused to those who are least at 
heart with Morris’s social opinions, Mr. Vallance’s 
book will stand as a dignified, complete, and well- 
written exposition of an important career. To call 
it an apology is to reverse a process: the world Wil- 
liam Morris lived in needs explanation far more than 
the life he led to better it. 





Wittiam Morris, His Art, His Writines, anp 
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The remarkable stress laid by Morris upon archi- 
tecture (‘‘I have spoken of the popular arts, but 
they might all be summed up in that one word’’) 
is set forth in detai] as soon as the brief account of 
the education he obtained at Oxford isended. Later, 
it is to be seen that there was nothing in his younger 
life to indicate any well-defined artistic bent. Yet, 
at a time when the learned professions were the sole 
outlet for a university man’s powers, he is found 
articling himself to an architect of antiquarian tastes. 
Thus early, too, we are told of that wonderful 
capacity for concentration which enabled him to 
master in weeks what others required years to learn 
the beginnings of—the key to all understanding of 
his extraordinary versatility. The speedy connec- 
tion with the. Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, the pre- 
vious intimacy with (Sir) Edward Burne-Jones— 
** Their names are Morris and Jones,’’ Rossetti 
writes to Ruskin when they first appear in London— 
the literary labors and promise of those first years, 
and the establishment at last of the firm of Morris 
& Co., ** voices howling in a wilderness ”’ of hair- 
cloth sofas clad in anti-macassars of Berlin wool, all 
this is interesting as a preliminary. Then follows, 
successively, the astonishing enumeration of William 
Morris’s attainments and accomplishments. He in- 
forms an inquiring committee that his forte is origin- 
ality—the word is weak. He made new and un- 
dreamt-of designs for furniture, houses, stained 
glass, tile, and other pottery, printing on cotton, 
cretonne, and velveteen, embroidery, carpets, wall- 
papers, linoleum, tapestry, stage-decorations, wood- 
engraving, type-founding, books, and book-covers, 
and some other things. He was a weaver, a dyer, 
a burner of glass and pottery, a printer, wood-en- 
graver, a painter in many mediums, an architect, 
and an expert at all of them. He became such a 
handicraftsman as Erasmus was ascholar. He knew 
more of the technicalities of medieval manufactures 
than any one in the world. ll these things were 
known, to be sure, before Mr. Vallance wrote this 
book; but it is doubtful if the whole story of Mor- 
ris’s manual dexterity and mental facility was ever 
set forth before with such bewildering conviction. 

And then William Morris was a poet, a prose ro- 
mancer, and a man of letters, whose forte was still 
originality. No one of this age has written more of 
what deserves to be called pure literature. He was 
copiously fluent, facile here as in everything ; but 
neither fluency nor facility worked harm to his repu- 
tation. He invented at least two entirely new forms 
of literary expression. He translated Virgil, Homer, 
and the saga-men with almost equal readiness and 
success. It is only a week or two since one of his 
posthumous prose romances was favorably reviewed 
in these columns. Another, The Sundering Flood, 
is yet to come. 

Moreover, he was a critic of great boldness, 
much originality (again), and wide sympathies, so 
long as he could find life and art expressed together. 


He set forth without qualification that there is and 
has been from the beginning ‘‘ no serious art in 
Japan.’? He reached it by a characteristic process: 
earthquakes forbid serious architecture in Japan, and 
without serious architecture there is no serious art. 
In the same way he established, to the edification of 
the age, the Kelmscott Press—to print books that 
should be ‘¢ architecturally good.’? He found Mr. 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward marvellously dull, and 
leaves us wondering what he would have said to 
Equality. He saw in Milton only ** cold classicism 
and puritanism,’’ two things he always detested. 
He grew away from Browning and toward Tenny- 
son with the ripening of his mind and his art. His 
biographer repeats of him the metaphor which Mr. 
Hall Caine—of all men!—contrived to mix for 
Rossetti: ‘* He was too true an artist to follow art 
into its byways of moral significance and thereby 
cripple its broader arms.’’ Calling himself ‘an 
ornamentalist, a contriver of would-be pretty things,’’ 
Morris loathed the ornament which goes by the name 
of ‘‘appropriate.”” The only design of his which 
takes its significance from literature—outside of his 
books, of course—is the cretonne pattern he named 
«« Brother Rabbit,’’ from Mr. Joel Chandler Harris’s 
alluring discovery. 

There is not the slightest doubt that William Mor- 
ris revolutionized the taste of England in a hundred 
ways and in almost every home, and, through Eng- 
land, performed the like grateful and kindly service 
for the world of civilization. There is no doubt re- 
garding the permanency of his place among English 
poets and authors. Yet the doing of these things 
seemed only to stimulate him to greater and more 
varied activities. He personified the modern adage: 
‘<If you wish something done, have a busy man 
promise to do it for you.”? He was the chief de- 
pendence of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, and there performed a work the good of 
which we unancient Americans can only surmise— 
and approve. He was, to a considerable extent, 
the Arts and Crafts Society, and it was to him that 
the Artworkers’ Guild owed all its early prosperity. 
He was, at all times, an indefatigable lecturer on art 
in its relations to life. ‘Then, in the fulness of his 
years and knowledge, he took upon his shoulders the 
burden of the Socialistic propaganda, giving of his 
time, his money, his strength, and his great reputa- 
tion unreservedly to the cause he was so certain 
would help his fellow-men. Holding that *¢ art is 
man’s expression of his joy in labor,’ a principle he 
derived from the writings of Ruskin, he stands to-day 
the most rational, the most inviting, and the most 
original of all the exponents of his doctrine, the one 
Mr. Herbert Spencer calls ‘‘damnable.’’ It is curi- 
ous, however, to read that he was thoroughly con- 
vinced of the futility of individualism, even while he 
was writing News from Nowhere, a perfect exemplar 
of the life prophesied by believers in scientific anar- 
chy, as a counterblast to Mr. Bellamy’s brochure. 
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It is to be said, also, that if Socialism ever grows 
into anything more than a proposition for an out- 
rageous despotism, it will be his conception of the 
ennobling and clarifying effects of art which will 
nave made it possible. ‘Those who regard these re- 
forming ideas of his as an excrescence upon his char- 
acter must be reminded again that ‘*his whole life was 
a... protest against the squalor of modern indus- 
trialism.’’ Nothing but the conviction that there 
would be no place left for book-reviewers prevents 
the present writer from giving full adherence to the 
world of the Golden Dustman. 

It is to be hoped that the publishers may see fit to 
issue this book in cheaper and more convenient form. 

The present edition is embellished with many ex- 
cellent reproductions of the Morris designs. These 
will always be valuable. But the subject matter is 
still more valuable and deserves the widest circula- 
tion. ‘Great genius means,’? Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford remarks, ‘‘ great and constant creative power 
before all things. It means wealth of resource and 
invention; . . . quantity as well as quality.’’ All 
this, and more, William Morris possessed—he was 
intensely, imminently human. 
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GLADSTONIANA 


Tue Srory of Gtapsrone’s Lire. By Fustin 
McCarthy. 8v0. The Macmillan Co. $6. 


R. McCARTHY has prepared a sorry 

M disappointment for his readers in this 
book. One could not help expecting 

something fresh and authoritative from 

a life of the greatest Englishman who ever gave 
himself up to the study of statesmanship, written 
by his friend and political associate of many years’ 
standing, an author, too, of considerable charm and 
reputation. Mr. McCarthy had it in his power to give 
us a final estimate of Mr. Gladstone’s character and 
work as they appeared to his contemporaries. Had 
he done so we could have discounted his partiality 
willingly, knowing that neutrality on the subject of 
Gladstone is beyond the reach of the present gener- 
tion. But Mr. McCarthy has allowed us practically 
nothing as an offset to his amiable partisanship. 
Of apt and telling phrases there are enough and to 
spare, for Mr. McCarthy knows how to handle his 
pen; nor is the book without a certain fascination, 
for Mr. Gladstone is its subject. But these virtues 
do not outweigh the author’s garrulous superficiality 
or make one pardon his omissions or bear patiently 
with his eternal digressions and repetitions. Mr. 


McCarthy was obviously beset by two anxieties. 
He was anxious not to repeat anything he had writ- 
ten in his History of Our Own Times, and he was 
especially anxious not to bore anybody—both of 
them legitimate ambitions. 


At the same time he 





was equally convinced that the tit-bits of the His- 
tory were worthy of a second employment. There- 
fore he detached them, rewrote them and incor- 
porated them one after another in the present vol- 
ume; quite forgetting that a character-sketch of Pal- 
merston or Disraeli or Lowe or Russell, though it 
fits in well enough with an extensive’ history, looks 
rather like an excrescence when it appears in the 
biography of quite a different person. Mr. McCar- 
thy constantly protests that he is only writing Mr. 
Gladstone’s life; yet every few pages he stops to 
bring in a description of some prominent man who 
had only the remotest connection with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s career. ‘This passion for wandering from 
the main track is destructive, of course, of all dra- 
matic cohesion and development. The central fig- 
ure is never kept clearly before our eyes, is often in- 
deed in danger of disappearing altogether before this 
crowd of irrelevant characters, with the result that 
even of Gladstone the man we get but a blurred and 
indeterminate picture. As for the second of Mr, 
McCarthy’s anxieties, there ought to be a difference 
between not boring one’s audience and treating it as 
so many babes and sucklings. But in Mr. McCar- 
thy’s scheme of things no such distinction exists. To 
impart information is to be a bore, and a bore at any 
cost he will not be. He will dance a caper and be 
as amusing and trivial as you please, play with you 
by the hour, do anything but settle down to serious 
criticism. That is hardly the spirit by which a 
Gladstone can be interpreted. The problem that 
lay before Mr. McCarthy was to sum up Glad- 
stone’s work in politics and literature and theology, 
to give him his place in English history, to analyze 
his personality and trace its influence on his states- 
manship and to show what effect England had on 
him and he on England. One cannot say that Mr. 
McCarthy has failed to grapple with this problem, 
for he has simply ignored it. All he attempts to 
give us is the obvious and external side of Mr. 
Gladstone’s career ; not his speeches, nor even quo- 
tations from them, but how the orator looked as he 
rose to address the House, the condition of his 
voice, and his hold over the audience; not an ab- 
stract of his Homeric studies, but a record of the fact 
that he was interested in Homer and an exclama- 
tion of wonder that such a busy man, with such 
multifarious occupations, should yet find time, etc., 
etc. All of which is no doubt entertaining and in 
a sense fit matter for a biography, but as trivial and 
uncritical as Mr. McCarthy’s assumption that all 
Tories are unintelligent and that Radicalism alone 
represents beneficial progress. With a list of Mr. 
McCarthy’s omissions one might easily fill half a 
column or more of this magazine ; but neither they 
nor his perpetual digressions are so irritating as the 
want of a serious purpose and a thoughtful judg- 
ment. It is for the lack of these qualities that this 
book must be placed below those of Mr. Russell 
and Mr. Barnett Smith, and far below that remarka- 
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ble analysis of Mr. Gladstone’s character that ap- 
pears in Walter Bagehot’s Biographical Studies. 
«¢ Next and finally ’’—if we may borrow Carlyle’s 
abrupt dismissal of Croker’s edition of Boswell 
—it is our painful duty to declare, aloud if that 
be necessary, that Mr. McCarthy’s work, as 
weighed against the hard money which the Book- 
sellers demand for giving it you, is (in our. judg- 
ment) very greatly the lighter. No portion, accord- 
ingly, of our small floating capital has been 
embarked in the business, or shall ever be ; indeed 
were we in the market for such a thing, there is 
simply no Life of Gladstone to which this last would 
seem preferable. And now enough and more than 
enough ! 








MR. FISKE’S VIRGINIA AND 
HER NEIGHBORS 


Oxp Vircinia anD Her Neicusors.—By Fobn Fiske. 
12mo. Two volumes. Houghton, Mifflin &F Co. 
$4.00. 

Fa student of America, quite ignorant of con- 
temporary American book-makers, should ask 
of the average reading American, ‘‘ Who is 
your writer of history ?’’ we are inclined to 

think the answer would be ‘<John Fiske.’’ A few 
years ago the answer might have been ‘¢ Francis Park- 
man ;’’ and to-day, adherents of the so-called**labor- 
atory’’ theory of historical research would doubtless 
hesitate before mentioning Mr. Fiske’s name. But 
the reading public, not the scholars, have a right to 
give, and do give, the answer to such general queries. 

In Old Virginia and Her Neighiors, Mr. Fiske 
nas not given us a work of the monumental quality ; 
neither has he given us a book fit to stand, or meant to 
stand, as a merely literary performance. If he had 
proposed to himself either of these objects he might, 
sooner or later, have found that his place is neither 
with Gibbon nor with Froude. Yet he has given us 
a book acceptable and valuable both as history and 
as literature. It is a book one reads with positive 
delight ; and it is not a book one regrets having read. 
In point of style it is vigorous, agreeable, satisfying ; 
in point of historical accuracy, judged not by the 
standard of a monograph but of a book that is meant 
to be read by many sorts of people, it has strong 
claims on our respect. 

In fact, we are inclined to think that Mr. Fiske 
succeeds as a writer of history because he is not, 
and has never been, a writer of monographs. 
When Parkman died, Winsor and Mr. -Fiske were 
chosen—and very fitly chosen—to speak his praises 
at a commemorative meeting at Harvard. When 
Mr. Winsor laid aside his pen, exclaiming that he 
had finished his work and was willing to rest, he 
was relinquishing a task of which the pen was not, 
perhaps, the best emblem. Preéminent asa gatherer 
of facts, as a cataloguer of authorities, as a tireless 
searcher, or a guide, he was indeed a great worker 
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in history, but not a writer of it. It was his to 
prove, to disprove, to suggest, to collate ; but not to 
tell a story. Successor to Parkman in the mastery 
of research, he did not fall heir to his charm. 

To tell.a story well is Mr. Fiske’s most natural 
achievement; and as yet he had scarcely found a 
better opportunity than the beginnings and colonial 
growth of Virginia. He adds nothing, perhaps, to 
the sum total of what the scholars already know 
about his subject; he has not, for example, at- 
tempted to do over again the work so admirably done 
in his Economic History of Virginia, by Mr. Philip 
Bruce, to whom, and to that other admirable inves- 
tigator of Virginian sources, President Lyon G.'Ty- 
ler, he does ample honor. He does, however, 
bring a sane and broad judgment to bear on several 
points concerning which the ‘¢ first-hand’?  investi- 
gators are not agreed. It will be pleasing to Vir- 
ginians, and to most other Americans, for that mat- 
ter, that he believes in the John Smith weall admired in 
our school-books; and that we are ever to have our 
Pocahontas story, albeit, according to his view, the 
little maiden was not called on to be heroic in sav- 
ing the doughty captain, but only exercised a 
privilege which tribal usage gave her. He leaves 
us much to admire in the cavalier, too; but it was 
not reserved for him to reject Mr. Lodge’s theory 
that Washington and Madison and the Lees sprang 
from a line of men who, like the Yanceys in Co/one/ 
Carter of Cartersville, had never done any work. 

Mr. Fiske is at his best in his earlier chapter. 
His broad treatment of the Virginia enterprise as a 
part of English history is effective and to our mind 
just; while the glimpses of Shakespeare’s England, 
which he finds it consonant with his design to give 
us, are very welcome indeed. His chapters on 
the Carolinas and Marvland necessarily have some- 
what the quality of excursions; and the giving of a 
whole chapter to the buccaneers, entertaining as the 
chapter is, seems to us an error of judgment. Once 
or twice his downrightness of statement brings him 
close to the line where a historian loses dignity ; but 
on the other hand he occasionally rises, as in the 
account of. the Armada, to a height of eloquence 
which he has scarcely surpassed in any of his books. 
From Macaulay’s glittering vice of too much em- 
phasizing the matter in hand he is mainly, but not 
altogether, free. He is particularly happy in his 
citations from pamphlets and other sources; over 
some of his quaint quotations one fairly smacks one’s 
lips. 

Fon the whole, Mr. . Fiske has clearly justified 
himself in undertaking to write of Virginia. If the 
books he promises us in the near future are as well 
done, he will. have gone far to remove a seéfious re- 
proach from American historians. It will no longer 
be said that the best general account of our colonial 
history is the work of the Englishman, Doyle, as it 
is. also sometimes declared that. the best general ac- 
count of :the Revolution is the work of the English- 
man, Lecky. 
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THE NEW CRITICISM 


“New Essays Towarps a Critical Meruop.—By 
Fobn M. Robertson. 800. Fobn Lane. $2.00. 


R. ROBERTSON thinks that a uni- 

M versal system of criticism should sup- 
plant the individual and wayward 

methods hitherto in vogue; and in his 

opening essay he undertakes to set forth such a pos- 
sible universal method, calling to his aid the re- 
sources of formal logic, psychology, and sociology. 
The primary object of the new critic, as Mr. Rob- 
ertson conceives him, is to convince. He is to 
draw consistent conclusions from premises, advanc- 
ing with elaborate caution and strategic skill. That 
there can be a reasoned science of criticism Mr. 
Robertson argues from the actual existence of a 
similar science of ethical judgment. Moreover, the 
new critic is to be not only increasingly systematic 
in his processes but more consistently thorough in his 
analyses and in the material of which he takes ac- 
count. The critic, Mr. Robertson urges, should 
not only connect his estimates one with the other, 
he should also correlate them with his judgments on 
conduct and on social tendencies. He should do 
this not incidentally, as critics have often hitherto 
done, but systematically and with malice prepense. 
And he should do this, too, as a propagandist, with 
the view of making others share his views on the 
right ordering of life as well as his opinions on purely 
artistic matters. Lastly, Mr. Robertson maintains 
that progress in criticism, and the conversion of 
criticism into a science, depend on a more intelligent 
regard for consistency, alike in theory and practice. 
The critic must patiently consider questions of cause 
and effect. He must continually trace literary ef- 
fects to their origin in the temperament and habits 
of work of the artist, and he must also watch his 
own literary judgments, and those of his fellow-crit- 
ics, account for their variations as resulting from 
temperament and training, -and reduce these varia- 
tions tolaw. Critics who use these scientific meth- 
ods may hope to escape from the uncertainties of the 
personal equation, and work together consistently for 
the establishment of scientific truth about literature. 
Doubtless the critics who practice the art of deli- 
cate appreciation will find much to urge against Mr. 
Robertson’s proposed innovations. In fact his great 
weakness lies on the side of zsthetic feeling, of 
which he appears at times to be totally devoid. The 
principle which he proposes, of limiting the ap- 
preciation of poetry to such poetry only as may be 
generally granted to possess metrical perfection, is 
at the start obviously unfair and impossible; this 
principle leads him, when he comes to follow it in 
practice, to various destructive conclusions. In his 
essay on Shelley, for example, he grossly underrates 
much of Shelley’s poetry, wantonly overlooking all 
his ethereal loveliness and buoyancy, Shelley’s 
longer poems, Mr, Robertson thinks, are simply 


*‘rhyming verbiage’? and ‘‘cerebral excitement 
inadequately controlled;’’ while of the twenty-one 
short stanzas of the Sty/ark not more than four, he 
declares, have any perfection of metrical quality. 
Keats, again, is subjected to an examination which, 
though more favorably intended, succeeds in wholly 
misrepresenting his special charm. In his essay on 
Poe, on the other hand, Mr. Robertson indulges in 
undiluted eulogy, constituting himself a champion 
for that somewhat disparaged poet. He is fatuous 
enough to find all that Poe ever wrote, whether in 
the direction of fiction, poetry, criticism, or treatise 
like the Rationale of Verse, invariably worth while. 
His final estimate of Poe as a poet, founded on the 
basis of workmanship, is correspondingly sweeping. 
Even Poe’s ‘* second-best verse,’’ he says, ‘‘hasa 
distinction of its own.”’ 

The new method may be found working in full- 
est perfection in the essays on Coleridge and Clough, 
peculiarly to Mr. Robertson’s own satisfaction, if 
we are to believe the Preface, in the essay on 
Clough. Compared with the Appreciations ot Pater 
or the critical essays of Matthew Arnold, the Cole- 
ridge and Clough essays lack artistic merit. Yet in 
both there is a certain evident gain on the purely 
literary method in the clearer exposition of the so- 
ciological conditions under which these poets did 
their work. The Coleridge essay, which offers Mr. 
Robertson an opportunity to apply the kind of sci- 
entific analysis which is based on medical research, 
is, however, undeniably disproportionate in its 
severity when compared with the sympathetic esti- 
mate of Poe previously reached by the same means; 
and the essay on Clough is notably disproportion- 
ate through its insistence on Clough’s hitherto undis- 
covered gift for analytical fiction as well as its im- 
plied contradiction of the generally accepted opin- 
ion that Clough’s talents as a versifier did not exceed 
mediocrity, 

These shortcomings simply show that Mr. Rob- 
ertson has not achieved the degree of success which 


‘those who share his views on matters of criticism 


could have desired for him. Yet, by his own con- 
fession, Mr. Robertson has in part expected to fail. 
He has merely taken his chances like all propagand- 
ists and opinion-makers. The practical objections 
to the final adoption of his new method, setting 
aside for the time the conflict of science and zxsthet- 
ics, are twofold: the method for its successful appli- 
cation demands more ability than it can possibly 
take for granted in the petty practitioners; on the 
other hand the great critics will probably prefer 
theories of their own. _In short, it is really just in 
proportion to its ability to arouse among critics a 
serious regard for their art, and so extend and fortify 
the field of criticism, that Mr. Robertson’s new 
method contributes to literature. 


* 
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ALL TREASURIES ARE NOT 
GOLDEN 


Tue Goxtpen Treasury oF AMERICAN SONGS AND 
Lyrics.—Edited by Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 
z6mo. L.C. Page & Co. $7.25. 


ALGRAVE, with che assistance of Tenny- 
son and others, made the original Golden 
Treasury an artistic and financial suc- 
cess—and the most mischievous happening 
in the whole range of English poetry. Locker- 
Lampson prepared the Lyra Elegantiarum—valuable 
chiefly as having called forth Mr. Swinburne’s bewil- 
deringly thorough and adverse critique. ‘Thesecond 
series of the Golden Treasury is a failure beyond the 
power of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s animadversions to 
increase. The rule for anthologies, so far as a rule 
is deducible, is that they shall be hurtful in a direct 
ratio to their efficiency. Judged by that standard 
alone, this attempt of Mr. Knowles’s is seen to be 
quite harmless. 

To the love for formality which has limited his 
own poetic product to somewhat shop-worn French 
prettinesses, the editor here joins a reverence for 
authority amounting to obsequiousness. He includes 
nothing in his volume which has not received the ap- 
proval of Poe, Whipple, Mr. Stoddard, Mr. Stedman, 
or some other critical writer of reputation. If his sins 
of commission are few as a result, it could well be 
wished there were more; for the general effect is 
cold, formal, and academic. America, so far as this 
volume discloses it, is a Europe diluted to the point 
of homceopathy; American verse, a distant imitation 
of something worthier, én uninspired product of mis- 
cellaneous reading, rather than the expression of love 
for nature, man, and God. True as this may be, it 
would have been wiser for Mr. Knowles to have 
said so openly in a prefatory essay, rather than to 
expose our pretensions under the guise of concealing 
our faults. How often must it be said that no litera- 
ture will ever come from the flattery of our national 
vanity? 

««The numerous collections of American verse 
share, I think,’’ begins Mr. Knowles in his preface, 
**one fault-in common: they include too much.”’ 
This fault he does not intend to ‘‘share in com- 
mon ’’ with his predecessors—men like Whittier, for 
example. He will be critical. But he cannot hope 
to be critical in the sense in which Palgrave was, 
who could find no American verse whatever worthy 
of inclusion in either of his collections <<‘ of the best 
‘songs and lyrical poems in the English language,’’ 
though an Australian, Kendall, was admitted to the 
second series. In fact, Mr. Knowles cannot hope 
to be critical in the individual sense at all, so great is 
his dependence upon the opinions of others, - his 
elders. He permits:Mr. Aldrich, for example, to 
select six of his own poems for publication—and the 
effect is hardly fortunate. At the latest moment he 
opens his pages to take in the four sonnets written by 


Mr. Lloyd Mifflin, which Mr. Stoddard overpraised 
in a recent attack of ‘enthusiasm. On the other 
hand, he has nothing of Jones Very’s or a score of 
mentionable sonnetteers, early and late. Especially 
does he overlook the modern note in English verse 
and the young men and women who are voicing it. 
He includes some things of Mr. Bliss Carman’s, 
while he passes over Mr. Richard Hovey’s delicious 
** Nocturne: In Provence,’? Mr. C. G, D. Rob- 
erts’s stirring ‘* Laughing Sally,’ and Mr. Francis 
Sherman’s ‘* Ballad of Wet Willows,’’ among many 
others. There is no line of the delicate rhymes of 
Timothy Otis Paine; Mr. Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son, Mr. William Theodore Peters, Mr. Robert W. 
Chambers find no place; even the lovely lyric, «‘ Be 
Thou a Bird, My Soul,’’ from the other anthology 
edited by Mr. Knowles, is omitted. Nearly every- 
thing which sings itself offends his taste: Dr. Van 
Dyke’s ‘*Snow at Sea,’’ Mr. James Buckham’s 
«¢ The Wind’s Way,’’ Miss Alice Brown’s «¢ Can- 
dlemas,’’ all these and the others like them are 
wanting. Therefore, he feels compelled to admit 
that, ‘‘ despite the excellence of the poems included, 
there is a notable lack of unconsciousness—of pure 
singing quality.’? This is only too true, and, con- 
sidering that the book purports to be a collection of 
«* American Songs and Lyrics,’’ it is quite as sweep- 
ing a condemnation of the spirit behind it as the 
occasion demands. 








THE FIASCO OF MR. ANSTEY 


Basoo Hurry Bunesno Jasserjee B.A.—By F. 
Anstey. r2mo. D. Appleton & Co. . $1.50. 


HE author of Vice Versa and The Tinted 

Venus has stood on his head so many 

years, writing novels, that his view of 

popularity must have become foreshort- 

ened and out of focus. He should have prepared, 
while resting between successes, for a normal attitude: 
in his old age, and not let it, when it had to come, 


‘appear so distorted and unnatural. The Statement 


of Stella Maberly was a cruel letting-down of Mr.. 
Anstey’s topsy-turviness. Baboo Hurry Bungshe 
‘Fabberjee, B.A. is far more so, and is not even 
original. Perhaps this is the saddest reflection to 
cast on one who has always been that, or nothing. 
Baboo H. B. Jabberjee is a Bengali in London, 
studying law; and his comments on British ways, 
and his experiences in his own way, are related in 
Baboo-English. Now Baboo-English is a jargon 
composed of pompous “‘ hifalutin’’ and slang collo- 
quialisms- abruptly mingled, and is a well-known 
vehicle for a certain school of thought in Anglo-India. 
The ‘educated’? Baboo who reads Shakespeare 
and Punch at the same moment, expresses himself 
in this dialect. Sometimes—and always, it is need 
less to say, unconsciously—he is funny; more often 
he is just hideously tiresome. Mr. Anstey has 
made his hero the latter, with nearly no exceptions, 
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and worse than that he has stolen, or obviously par- 
aphrased, many expressions from the celebrated 
Memoir of Onocool Chundee Mookerjee, the classic 
in Baboo-English, and from a pamphlet by the 
Honorable T. Hart-Davies on the Ilbert Bill; both 
extremely humorous, but of a sort of humor of. 
which a little goes a long way. 

‘I now take up my ‘penna’ after a few 


months,’’ writes the memorialist of Onocool Chun- 


dee, ‘‘but guid agis? if any one should put me such 
a query—lI should be thrown into a great jeopardy 
and hurly-burly, and say ‘A fool of myself.’ ’” 

On these lines and their variations, through two 
hundred and seventy-one pages, Mr. Anstey con- 
structs his Baboo and London diary. Some of the 
episodes, it must be admitted, are amusing. The 
utter foreignness of the imported point of view, the 
perverted understanding and lack of humor of the 
Hindoo, where English ways are concerned, cannot 
but furnish ludicrous situations and contretemps. 
Occasionally, Baboo’s comments are really droll. 
But in the long run, the dreary matter-of-factness 
of the Britonized Bengali pervades page after page. 
It is true and pitiful, but it is neither amusing nor 
new. Or, if it is new, it is inexplicable, and to 
the uninitiated must sound like the driveling of a 
madman. 








IN PORTIA’S GARDENS 


In Portia’s Garpews.—By William Sloane Ken- 
‘medy. r2mo. Bradlee Whidden. $1.50. 


HIS is a most disappointing volume. 
The zsthetic aspects of the country 
and of rural life demand and would 


seem to compel the most dainty treat- 
ment, and it is a positive shock to the reader, to find 
himself suddenly precipitated into a slough as though 
fallen from a punctured balloon, It is not merely 
that Mr. Kennedy indulges too frequently in that 
which is merely ‘‘newspaper English :’’ he does 
much worse than this. For example, speaking of 
Lowell, he says: 

*<T am sorry to record that it was he who boom- 
eranged himself so badly in the eyes of posterity 
by omitting the Good Gray Poet’s name from the 
list of bards to be carved on the Boston Public 
Library, when asked to draw up the list which now 
appears there. To Lowell, Walt Whitman’s lines 
were doubtless but as long black hairs combed out 
of the tail of Antichrist: he wasn’t Orientalist 
enough to understand such vigintipedalian verse.’’ 
One cannot feel comfortable in the presence of a 
writer who is unconscious of the offensiveness of 
such stuff as this. It is hardly necessary to go further. 
It is the reviewer’s duty however, to caution the 
reader against too easy an acceptance of Mr. Ken- 
needy’s great array of ‘* facts.” Doubtless many of 
these are facts, but others would be best described as 
**important if true.”’ : 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Tue Decoration or Housss.—By Edith Wharton 
and Ogden Codman, Fr. gto. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $4.00. 


HE great revival of interest in household 
decoration is shown by the number and 
character of the books recently published 

upon the subject. Last year we had 
The Art of the House, by Mrs, Marriott-Watson; 
this year comes The Decoration of Houses, a serious 
discussion of the subject from the standpoint of the 
architect in contradistinction to that of the upholsterer. 
It is certainly true that modern architects invariably 
neglect their work upon the interior of our houses. 
They leave the designing of the ‘‘trim’’ and hard- 
ware, and the general balancing of openings and 
wall spaces to subalterns, devoting themselves almost 
exclusively to the decorative effects of the exterior. 
The result is that the entire interior embellishment 
devolves upon the decorator, in whose hands ‘* form 


"is sacrificed to color and composition to detail.’’ 


The most successful decorators of the past strove 
for ‘‘architectural proportion,’’ those of the present 
are satisfied with the modern practice of superficially 
applied ornament. In expanding this idea the au- 
thors fall into an error which will nullify for a large 
number the many admirable qualities of the book. 
Neither the climate of North America nor the life 
and customs of the people can allow any practical 
use to be made of examples drawn from the Italy 
and France of the seventeenth century. Yet the 
advice here given is based almost exclusively upon 
such models. Marble walls and floors, stone stair- 
ways with cast iron balustrades, and frescoed ceil- 
ings are not applicable to our uses. 

Historically, the book is very interesting in trac- 
ing the origin of various rooms and in detailing the 
decorations and uses to which they were formerly 
subjected. Epigrammatic statements of valuable truths 
abound, and, in reading, one is constantly surprised 
by the juxtaposition in succeeding sentences of the 
most excellent ideas and of the worst application of 
them. ; 

The curious thing is that the authors do not seem 
to realize that we have but just emerged from a 
period for which the examples they so freely rec- 
ommend were unknowingly the standards; wretchedly 
carried out it is true, but no worse than all copies of 
a grandiose and magnificent style are sure to be. 
It was not over twenty years ago that it was a com- 
mon endugh sight to see hall-ways with a checker- 
board marble floor, walls with imitation marble paper, 
a nitch upon the stairway for a plaster bust, a few 
over-fed angels badly painted upon a blue ceiling, 
and the never-to-be-forgotten marble-topped table 
near the door. Yet these very things, or rather the 
genuine things of which these are merely inevitable 
imitations, are written of, illustrated, and com- 
mended throughout the volume. 
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The illustrations, with the exception of those of 
furniture, are open tosame objection, being principally 
interiors of Italian and French palaces. For this 
supposed variance from the text the preface attempts 
to apologize, but the reasons given are not conclu- 
sive. In short a judgment which sees more in a 
Roman villa for modern application and adoption 
than in the houses of Tudor and Elizabethan archi- 
tects is surely much perverted. 

Otherwise the book is well written; in every 
chapter there are original ideas and sound principles. 
Architects and decorators can make easy use of it as 
a reference book; a good index is provided; and 
the mechanical make-up is beyond criticism. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


Stories or Famous Oreras.—By H. 4. Guerber. 
r2mo. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


PorTRAITS AND SILHOUETTES OF Musicians. — 7 7ans- 


lated from the French of Camille Bellaigue. 


r2mo. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Marcuest and Music.—By Mathilde Marchesi. 
With an Introduction by Massenet. 800. Har- 
per &¥ Brothers. Illustrated. $2.50. 


.HEN Mr. George Upton published his 
Standard Operas some years ago, it 
seemed as if he had said the last neces- 


sary word on the subject. His hand- 

book gave all that was needed in a work of thekind— 
the outline of the plot and a careful study of the 
music in each opera, and no unnecessary details. 
But now in Stories of the Famous Operas we find 
Miss H. A. Guerber, encouraged, ot course, “¢ by 
the kindly reception accorded to my little volume,’’ 
etc. purposes giving ‘¢ non-opera-goers 

a faint idea of performances which have given 
ena to thousands.’’ ‘Then, in her zeal to give 
this faint idea, Miss Guerber confuses the reader 
with a mass of inessential description of Costumes, 
gestures, scenery, and so on, so that the stories are 
buried a good part of the time. There is no charm 
in the telling, and the style is stiff and uninteresting. 
Her technical expressions sound like the trite phrases 
of «*press-agentry;’’ for almost every opera ‘‘never 
fails to draw crowds of enthusiastic listeners.’’ 

Inaccuracies are frequent in the narrative, as, for 
instance, Aida is mentioned as Verdi’s ‘*last and 
greatest work,’’ Ose/lo and Falstaff being quite 
forgotten. Many times she does not seem sure of 
the characters, and confuses Morales and Zuniga, in 
Carmen, very amusingly. 


VERY year the great library of musical 
literature is quietly increased by a number 
of books which make no particular stir in 
the world. Occasionally something 

rather out of the ordinary, such as the recent life of 


Verdi, or Gounod’s Autobiography challenges at- 


tention through the eminence of the subject. But 
the world is full of ‘respectable little books about 
Mozart, Schumann, and Mendelssohn, which are 
freely handed about at Christmas, but are seldom 
read. This book, however, is entitled to more 
than this casual interest, as it has many points of 
superiority over the rank and file. The portraits 
are of three old Italian masters, Palestrina, Marcello, 


-and Pergolese, and of Charles Gounod, These are 


its chief claim to distinction. Your popular musi- 
cal biography usually concerns itself with the names 
to be found on proscenium arches, only. But these 
brief and accurate studies of lesser known composers 
will unquestionably reach the right audience. The 
twelve ‘silhouettes’? do not pretend to be bio- 
graphical but are rather in the way of glimpses into 
the life or character of the men with whom they 
deal. They are more popular in character than the 
first sketches, and are in a somewhat elaborate style, 
probably the result of translation. The volume is 
not a text-book, but is unquestionably an admirable 
gift-book for a dilletante in music. 


N looking over Mme. Marchesi’s book Mar- 
chesi and Music, there must-come to her 
friends a regret that it, like certain other 
memoirs, was not withheld for a time by 

direction of a last will and testament. 

As it is, Mme. Marchesi will be allowed the 
unique privilege of hearing everything disagreeable 
that could possibly be said of her after she is dead. 
Her position in the world of art is sufficiently known 
to absolve from discussion of it in connection with 
her book. 

In supporting this position she appears, unfortu- 
nately, to have detracted from it. In placing Mme. 
Melba first among her pupils she ignores the fact 
that this singer was but ten months with her prior 
to her debut. Nor is it wise that, in over-zeal, she 
challenges comparison, a quite impossible thing, be- 
tween Mme. Melba and so unapproachable an artist 
as Mme. Patti. 

As to the book itself, it is best to dismiss certain 
scarcely pleasing points at the outset. It is impos- 
sible to blind one’s self to the fact that Mme. Mar- 
chesi’s projected coming to America imbues the 
situation with a tinge of the commercial spirit. 
Again, to live for forty years the central figure and 
oracle of a school-room is not the easiest method of 
exactly determining one’s personal importance. 

Beyond this the creative artist, as a rule, far ex- 
ceeds the executant artist in modesty. Gounod, sim- 
plicity, frankness, and truth itself, lets the light of his 
soul shine from the pages of his memoirs. The ex- 
ecutant artist is not prone to any such channels of 
thought. 

Scaria, the great Wagnerian singer, once quite 
took away the breath of some one who had congrat- 
ulated him on the singing of a certain réle by reply- 
ing: ‘*Oh, you know I am a great musician.”’ 
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If Mme. Marchesi sometimes recalls poor Scaria 
rather strongly, one has only to remember that she 
also was an executant. ‘There are, too, in these 
recollections, certain extravagant self-appreciations 
born of the glamour of memory. 

Once in sympathy with what we are pleased to 
call the artistic temperament in the book, although 
Philistine speech might call it something else, there 
grows another impression. In one sense the woman 
has laid bare her heart. Since the diary of Marie 
Bashkirtseff nothing has so nearly approached it as 
these memories of Mme. Marchesi. The former 
was intentionally, the latter, after a certain point, 
unintentionally candid. We do not believe that 
literature holds a clearer reflection of the workings 
of an artist’s mind. All the strange combinations, 
self-sacrifice, selfishness, littleness, generosity—all 
are there. For this reason, to the thoughtful, to 
those familiar with the artistic temperament, much 
will be swept aside, and points firmly indicating 
nobility of character, splendid determination, and 
unflagging energy in her art will remain instead. 

There is in the book a picture of a woman who 
deems mother love beyond everything else, a woman 
devoted to her home and children, and yet with a 
career. ‘This career is of a double necessity; dic- 
tated by ambition and stress. As she herself pictures 
the situation: ‘‘ Perhaps my greatest sacrifice to art 
has been this separating myself from my children. 
Yes, I will say that it has been the greatest, for 
nothing can compensate a mother for the joy she 
derives from watching the continual development of 
her children and their daily growing attachment to 
herself.’? She learned the lesson of separation from 
the living as well as from the dead. One by one 
her children were taken from her, until the youngest 
alone was left. 

Of that moment she writes: ‘*‘ And so it was 
Art, the faithful companion of my life, which once 
more comforted me in my sorrow.’’ There is the 
fullness of truth in her simplicity. Stung by the 
injustice of her position she left the conservatory 
and the city of Vienna through necessity, but the 
thought of leaving two little graves behind almost 
turned her in her purpose—the prospect of nagging 
care seemed easier than separation from her dead. 
In reviewing these and later Viennese days, she 
speaks plainly of Herr Hellmesberger of the con- 
servatory, of his vacillation and unfriendliness. One 
need only recall the man and his art, he who said of 
a rival violinist that Griin was good for the eyes, but 
not for the ears, to fancy her position, An epigram 
from Hellmesberger stuck like a burr in the reputa- 
tion at which it was levelled. 

There is no finer stroke in the book, nor one 
more calculated to impress her integrity of purpose, 
than the moment of her refusal to accept a position 
at the Paris Conservatoire on terms against her artistic 
conscience. She tells the incident very simply, as 


she does, indeed, the really important ones in her life: 
‘<I could not sacrifice my artistic convictions in order 
to gain a position, however honorable and desirable 
it might be; this I explained plainly to Auber, who 
was somewhat surprised at my candor; then thank- 
ing him for his kind reception, we left the room.’’ 

Mme. Marchesi had at that time been in Paris 
only a few days. One of her children had died 
suddenly. The future was uncertain. She met it 
just as bravely ‘‘ when every new pupil was wel- 
come.’? This from the subsequent teacher of 
Melba, Calvé, Eames, Sanderson, Gerster, and 
Nevada. But it is the Mme. Marchesi of such 
moments of ordeal as these whose recollections we 
prefer and whom we find much more agreeable 
reading than at certain other times which she records 
as triumphs. 

It is the study of an artist which must be read 
between the lines, with sympathy, with apprecia- 
tion of the noble and obliquity to that which is 
less. Two distinct characters are combined in the 
one, just as they are with the majority of us, and in 
musicians most of all—the one noblest in struggle, 
the other weakest in success. 'To pierce the out- 
wardly imposing garment of Mme. Marchesi’s self- 
appreciation is to forget her brave fight and how 
staunchly she bore disaster. 








A DOG OF CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE 


A Doc or ConsrantinopLe.—By Izora C. Chan- 
dler. r2mo. Illustrated. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


$7.50. 


HETHER Miss Izora C. Chandler 
wrote her book to illustrate the pic- 
tures or drew the pictures to illustrate 


her book, it is impossible to say with 
assurance, but it is safe to state at a venture that she 
acted unwisely. That both illustration and text are 
somewhat picturesque is not to be denied; indeed 
it would be difficult to write of Constantinople and 
not reflect some of the coloring of the Orient. Miss 
Chandler’s book however is an amateurish piece of 
reporting. It is very real in places—so real as to 
convince one that parts of the dialogue were taken 
from life. This is not greatly to the credit of a 
story-writer, but it adds interest to what would other- 
wise be wholly trivial. The book is more suited to 
children than to grown-ups; yet there is no indica- 
tion that.it is a juvenile. 

The ending is sentimentally sad—for the dog- 
hero dies. Yet the real interest of the book—so far 
as it exists—is in the love of a young American for 
a beautiful Greek girl, The certainty that their 
marriage will prove extraordinarily unhappy is the 
reader’s chief compensation for the foolishness of the 
story. 
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In his new book, Mark Twain has the following 
tribute to Cecil Rhodes: ‘I admire him, I frankly 
confess it; and when his time comes I shall buy a 
piece of the rope for a keepsake.’’ 


? 
In an Australian bush town these lines are on a 
child’s grave: — 

Our Emily Frances was so fair 

That the Angels envied Her 

And Whispered in her Ear 
We will take you Away on 
Tuesday night. 


* 

M. Octave Uzanne has written an introduction 
to a French edition of Mr. William Nicholson’s 
Almanach of Twelve Sports, which is now in press. 
Too much can hardly be said in praise of this book 
and its companion volume, the A/phadet, and they 
are issued at so cheap a price by Mr. R.-H. Russell 
that we hope for them a large sale. 


* 

A year.ago the Jewish Publication Society of 
America offered a prize of $1,000 for the best story 
relating to a Jewish subject suited to young readers. 
The competition was not limited to Jews, and 
although twenty-seven stories were submitted, the 
committee has decided not to award the prize, be- 
cause no story of Jewish interest suited to young 
readers and: satisfactory to the judges was found 
among the number. 

¥ 

In Colonel Hay’s own room at the American 
Embassy in London there is a most interesting group 
of portraits of the diplomats who have represented 
the United States at the Court of St. James. The 
series begins with the first Minister who went over. 
after America had won her independence, and it 
closes with an admirable photograph of Mr. Bayard. 
James Russell Lowell got the pictures together orig- 
inally, and every retiring Ambassador now contributes 
a portrait of himself. 


¥ 


The first English translation of an old Italian work 
that ranks next in celebrity to the Decameron 
has just been published. This is the Pecorone 
of Giovanni, which has been Englished by Mr. 
W. G. Waters. The volume appears, with plate 
illustrations, as one of the series which Messrs. 
Lawrence and Bullen have been publishing in Lon- 
don. Giovanni was a contemporary of Sachetti, 
and these two story-tellers come next to Boccaccio 
in. order of time. It was left on record by 
Giovanni that he wrote his book in 1378, and it 
was first printed at Milan in 1558. Only a few 
scattered facts are really known about him. 


Don José Zorilla y Moral was, perhaps, the 
greatest contemporary Spanish poet, but that did 
not prevent him from having a hard time of it, for 
books sell badly in Spain. However, he did not 
want for recognition, and not long before his death, 
in 1893, some of his admirers placed upon his head 
a laureate crown of solid gold. In the circumstances 
it is hardly surprising that the gift found its way to 
the pawnshop, and the legal period for its redemp- 
tion having expired, it is now offered for sale by 
auction. As the poet is dead there seems to be no 
particular reason why the wreath should not go to 
the melting-pot, but another subscription is being 
raised by Zorilla’s admirers to purchase it. The 
death of the poet in indigent circumstances is 
hardly, however, matter for national reproach, as in 
1887 the Cortes voted Zorilla a pension of nearly 
£300 a year. In few other countries do improv- 
ident or unprosperous authors enjoy so handsome a 
reward. 

> 

It is gratifying to know that in some parts of the 
world the educational influences of a good stage per- 
formance are appreciated. The entire Lyceum 
theater in London was recently taken on a Saturday 
night by Professor Cusack’s Day Training College. 
From orchestra to gallery it was filled with the 
students who had been invited by their principal to 
witness Hami/et, that being the play selected for 
their examination next year. It was a novel idea 
to seek the aid of Mr. Forbes Robertson’s thought- 
ful and persuasive impersonation of the Prince of 
Denmark in making the hero’s varying moods clear 
to the young people, and should the issue at the 
examination be as successful as is hoped, further de- 
velopments in the same educational direction may 
be looked for. 


The Comédie Frangaise has just become possessed 
of a painting representing an incident that never took 
place, namely, ‘‘ The flogging of Beaumarchais in 
the prison of St. Lazare.’”” When Le Mariage 
de Figaro was first produced in Paris, the author 
was vehemently attacked by Suard, a rival writer, 
and he replied by saying that after he had overcome 
lions and tigers before getting his play on the stage, 
he was not going to be scared by—an insect of evil 
repute. Suard went off to Louis XVI, who was 
at the card table, and readily persuaded the simple 
monarch that he and Marie Antoinette were the 
lions and tigers referred to. A warrant was forth- 
with written across the seven of spades, and Beau- 
marchais found himself locked up in the Bridewell 
of Paris. The public insisted on his release at the 
end of four days, and he never had to submit to the 
indignity depicted by the artist. The picture, in 
fact, was a joke, but its interest lies in the circum- 
stance that all the chief characters of the famous 
piece are looking on at the operation in the costumes 
which they wore at the first production of the play. 
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THE SMART SET 


By CLYDE FITCH. 18mo, $1.00 
A book of correspondence and conversation in a light 
and attractive style, It is extremely amusing. 


“It is excessively up to date, and quite authentic. 
You may learn from it how the ‘swagger set’ do 
write and talk, what slangy wit and frivolty are, and 


| you mayalso learn how to attain just that little touch 


ofaudacious vulgarity which is nowadays the ‘cachet 
of fashion. If Mr. Fitch is not shooting at a very 
high mark, he is at least aiming at one which is more 
frequently missed than almost any other. Nothing 
is commoner and more depressing than the stories 
of fashionable life by people who know nothing 
about it, and when one does know, rich rewards of 
fame usually await him or her, as Mrs. Burton 
Harrison’s vogue may attest. It is undeniably smart 
writing and pretty genuine wit.”—Chicago Times- 
Herald. 

“The book is piquant and amusing.”—Syracuse 
Herald. : 

“Caustic, brilliant sketches.” —Cincinnati Commer- 
cial Tribune. ; 

“There is really an air of-very-cleverness about 
Clyde Fitch’s new book, ‘The Smart Set’ by turns 
satirical and sentimental, it is always up-to-date, 
smart and witty. Mr. Fitch knows society, and it 
is probable that much of what he writes is not in- 
vented.—J/ndianapolis News. 


For sale by all Booksellers and the Publishers, 


HERBERT 8. STONE & CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORE 
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TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS: 
anol ie eaaoe of boys of Fae 3 schoo! one Fifvieth 
year. Send for prospectu 
NOBLE HILL, Woodstock, Ill. 


CHICAGO QOLLEGE OF. LAW 
LAW DEPARTEEST 0 T UNIVERSITY 
Hon. THomas Fr yl rans Dean 
Three year course for degree of LL.B. year course admits to 
Bar of this State on motion. For further information, address 
ELMER E. BARRETT, Sec’y, Chicago, Ill. 





A. S. CLARK, 174 Fulton St., N. Y. City. Maga- 
zines, pamphlets, out-of-print books. Cata- 
logues free. 





T HE GLOBE NATIONAL BANK. Capital Stock 
$1,000,000.. Chicago. Melville E. Stone, Presi- 

dent; E, H. Pearson, Vice-Pres,; D. A. Moulton, 2d 

Vice-Pres.; C. C. Swinborne, Assistant Cashier. 





For use in Schools use in Schools 


C ortina Ww ECHO se serstuay. and Self-Study. 


SPANISH 
FRENCH In 20 Lessons 


ENGLISH loth, each, $1.50 


FRENCH, Specimen Copies of Books I and II, 30 cents. 
Other Text and Imported Spanish Books. Sen 5¢ 
or Catalogue. 


Cortina Academy of Languages, R. D, CORTINA, M. A., Principal, 
Originator of the ns of — PHONOGRAPH to the teaching 
of languages, 


44 West sath Street, New York 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


KEEP UP TO DATE! 


If you want the best things Rshed on any par- 
ticular subject, or all that is published about it, every- 
where,—in dailies, weeklies, magazines, and miscel- 
laneous publications,—you can get it from us. 
een, -2in for Speeches, Sermons, Essays, Novels, 
Books, Statistics, etc. 

Sone read the current issues of all American and 
the principal Foreign 
pings to subscribers dai “4 

ates, $1.00 per month, and upwards. 

Let us know what you are interested in and we 
will quote you rates. 


THE CHICAGO PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
56 FIFTH AVENUE CHICAGO 





ublications, and mail clip- 





UNLAP & CO. Celebrated Hats. Styles and 
quality always progressive. The Dunlap Silk 
Umbrella. PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO, 


The ChapBook and 


(Ordinary Price, $2) 


' The House Beautiful 


(Ordinary Price, $1) 


“address for One Year, for 2.20 








1898! 


The first edition of the 1898 calendar 
(an unusually interesting one) will be 
ready for delivery early in December. 
Copies mailed on receipt of stamps or 
currency at the rate of 7 cents per copy. 





SPRATTIS PATENT LIMITED, 
245 East 56th Street, Rew York City. 


When writing to Advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK.,. 
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THE CHICAGO TIMES-HERALD 


ENJOYS A NATIONAL REPUTATION 





i 





Book Advertising 








is most profitable when in mediums reach- 
ing the greatest number of possible book 
buyers. Such a medium, if a newspaper, 
must therefore have the most features most 


fetching with a literary public. 





THE CHICAGO TIMES -HERALD 











publishes its once-a-week review of current 
literature on Saturdays. The Saturday 
Times - Herald, delivered for one year at 
$1.00, would be a most acceptable Xmas 
gift by many out-of-town people. 











THE CHICAGO TIMES -HERALD 


POREMOST IN ITS LOCAL COMMUNITY 
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